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Valuation 
By James Buckham 


is life worth ? how measure it? I 


\ HAT ? 
Life is what life « 


Of days, but what is packed into each day, 


say, 
an compass,—not mere length 


Best use and largest increment of time and strength. 


This is God's just appraisement,—how we make, 
Or fail to make, life equal to its chance 
Of good ; what heaven's heritage we take, 


What perfectness achieve, in view of circumstance, 


To inake life all it has in it to be, — 
Just that, its measure, rounded full and fair, — 
Reveals the statue hid in you and me, 


And satisfies the Master's heart who placed it there. 
A/ass. 


Atlant: 


Lwoditovrial 


Sia of Doing nothing at all is often the 


Not Doing worst kind of wrong doing. Simply 


failing to do what we ought to do may be more in- 


excusable than any mistake in our best 


doing. If we see another by our side in peril 


and fail to give him warning or help within 


our 
power, his blood is as cl ily on out 
though we had stricken him down with a club or 
aknife. What sentence of the Judge, in the great 
day of account, can be severet 


than ‘‘Inasmuch as 
ye did it not, depart from me’? : 


"*?r Lat ts 
and strive against the righteous doom 


watch 


of not doing. 


” 
“ 


What is a Having right ambitions is essential 
Right Ambition? to life. <A 


without powe! 


without 
others. A 
Man with wrong ambitions fails of going right him- 
self, or of leading others aright. 


a useful man 


ambition is a man over 


Ambition, as the 


word in its formation indicates, is primarily going 
around to reach and influence others. 


A low am- 


methods of 


seeking. 


bition is selfish g. <A high ambition nobly 


secks good for others. What a beautiful testimony 
as to his life work was that utterance of dear Moody 
to his children, as he realized that his earthly work 
was finished: ‘‘I have always been an ambitious 
man ; ambitious to leave no wealth or possessions, 
but to leave lots of work for you to do’’! He went 
about seeking possessions and opportunities for his 
‘The world 


children and for his Father’s children. 


has been the gainer by Moody’s lofty and untiring 
' 


ambitions. May our ambitions be as worthy as his! 


“% 


Business Methods It is often said that corporations 


in the Church 


have no soul. But if there is any 


corporation that ought to act as though it had a soul 


And 


communicant 


it is the Church of Christ. yet how often do 


we find that church records, rolls, 


financial accounts, annual reports, ete., are so loose 


in their statistical basis, as well as in manner of pres- 


entation, as to be culpably deceptive. Business 
corpo! itions would soon LO down under Su¢ h un- 
systematic and indefinite methods. ‘The ablest and 


most honorable business men often fail to realize the 
church's responsibility as a public teacher through 


the example of its business methods. Scoffers 


naturally increase their scoffing when they see how 


careless church corporations ynetimes are in the 


spending of the church’ 


t s money, accepting contract 


building work as well done which is really ill done, 
and the 
Mor- 


model institution, 


thus displaying a general indifference to 


requirement of ri honor at all hands 


YOrous 


ally, the church ought to be the 


& 


The Culture hKnowleds e, thought, common 


that is Best sense,—these are the equipment 
of the head. \ffe tion, sentiment, sym] ithy, 
these are the equipment of the heart. We call the 
man without the equipment of the head a fool. 


What shall we 
the heart ? 


and attention to the training of t 


call the man without the equi 


We vive years of time and great care 
he head. 


in ourselves or in our children, to let the heart go all 


which does the 


most, the 


heart 2? After all, which is the best for a man or a 
woman, which will send such on most happily and 
helpfully in life, a ‘sufficient equipment of knowl- 
edge, which is the power of the head, or a flicient 
equipment of sympathy, which is the power of the 
heart? Oh! it id to t fool of thered 
head, but it is pitiful to see the fool of a withered 
heart. And it is well that rec . th high 


honor the names of men of genius and of wisdom, 
but the name that is above every other nat 
named is the name of Him who came unto men 


the divinest gift of a tender and loving human heart. 


% 


Overrating A small church collection 


the Collection a 


may do 


better service in the Lord's 


cause than a large one. Because money purchases 


so much that is desirable and comfortable, it is easy 


Z 
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to over-rate its use. the 


nece sary progenitor of good, as well as the cure of 


We get to regarding it as 


aes 


evils. It is lable to become a substitute in the 
mind of the well disposed for heart-power. The 


outlook of the mission field comes to be rated 
largely by the dollar standard, and the offerings of the 
church and Sunday-s« hool are thought of more for 


it 


their purchasing power than as the means of spirit- 


ual education and growth of those who have con- 


tributed them. Methods or plans of raising money 


are rated rathgr by the aggregate amounts raised 


than by their effect on the mind and the heart of 


those who under such methods. ‘There are 


LIVE 


persons who give liberally because it seems to re- 
obligation to sl 


Simple as it sounds, 


lease them from the 10N 


interest. and often as it is 


quoted, no text in the Bible is really more profound 


or more philosophical at its root than ** The Lord 
loveth a cheerful giver.’’ \s Lowell puts it Phi 
gift without the giver is bare.’’ The mere gift can- 
not pos ibly take the place of the pirit in which it 


Bread is necessary to the physi- 
pry 


Gold 


should be piven, 
cal life, 


cannot be made a substitute for that lovin 


but man cannot live by bread alone. 
g personal 


Intere 


Gehenna, the Rubbish Heap 


oo lie kingdom of heaven,’’ 
| ¥ 


s a kingdom of use 


‘ a ee ee 
ays anotable thinker 
Vhi 


presents a truth of primary importance for the un- 


’ 


Statement 


derstanding of our Lord’s teaching. Like John 

and the older prophet he proclaimed a vy order 
I i i 

of society as the goal of his labors. He sought not 

simply to save men from the penalty of their sins, 

id fit them for heave) but to rid them of 1 Ci- 


fish and unsocial oned their relations 


Which poi 


to others, and to bring them under a new law and 
into a new fellowship. The world—that is, ty 
removed from its right base in love and service—is 
pervaded by self-seeking. Its great ones are those 
who domineer over others, exalt their power, and 
force those whom they have harmed to call them 
benefactors. Its whole structure is one of selfish 
privilege, in which the many er that t few may 
be exalted, whether in military for or political 


it), or in the monopoly of intellectual power, or the 
prestige of a p r sanctity of life. In any case, 
t] ociety orgal d for t exaltation of the 
few upon the degradation of the many 

But 1 rdom_ of wen pl 1 by Je- 
is Christ is t exact reverse of tl Its great 
nd bh d o those who ffer and those 
who serve. Service especially is the mark and 
measure of rank in this kingdom. ‘The King eter- 


nal, invisible, the only wise God, who stands at 


head of it all, is represented by Jesus as chief in 


Service, stooping 


to the needs ot bird and flow er as 


well as of man, and pouring out his blessings upon 


= i 


both the good and the evil men of our 


needy 


world. And the nearest to his throne are those who 
serve most humbly, most widely, most lovingly. 


They are willing to be the bondslaves of their breth- 
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ren for the sake of the kingdom, that they may be 
of use to their fellow-men. 

It is in this light that we must understand our 
lord’s references to Gehenna, or the Valley of Hin- 
nom, as the symbol of all that is farthest from the 
kingdom and most alien to its spirit. ‘That valley 
had been defiled, in the times of the Jewish kings, by 
Molo« h. 


tradition tells us that, after the return from the Cap- 


the foul and cruel worship of Rabbinical 
tivity, it was given over to be a place where all that 


was useless, foul, and corrupt was consumed. It 
was the rubbish heap of a great city, where the fires 
never went out, and where the vulture came from 
beneath to their scaven- 


above and the worm from 


ging work. ‘To be flung into that valley was to be 
stamped as worthless and useless, as incapable of 
any service to man or to beast. 

So the valley was a picture of the spiritual state of 
those who reject the divine law of service and _ use, 
and know no higher social law than that of competi- 
tive striving to reach a little higher place on the 
social tree. ‘Those who are of the world are outside 
the kingdom of uses. ‘There lies the tragedy of their 
lives, —that they are fit only for the rubbish heap of 
the universe, and belong there by spiritual law, 
whatever be their present environment. God has 
no use for them, and man gets no use out of them. 
Their place is in the Valley of Hinnom, outside the 
city of the great King. 

Whatever the significance of our Lord’s use of 
Gehenna in other respects, it is always to be kept in 
mind that he is speaking from the central law and 
principle of the kingdom of heaven, by which he 
tests the soundness and serviceableness of those who 
are possible citizens of this kingdom, Gehenna, 
hell, is the rubbish heap of the useless, the loveless, 


the unwilling to serve. 


x % % 


Motes on Open Letters 


Questions about the early life of Jesus 
Why was Jesus 


’ naturally suggest themselves to those 
a Carpenter ? “ . 


We 


want to know more than is told in the Gospels about 


who think at all on the subjeet. 


those thirty years of preparation for his public work. 


told. 


more is 


We often wonder why no Yet we may 
feel sure that, if it had been best for us to know more 
about it, more would have been told. And then we 


often puzzle over the reason for something that is told. 
A call for help in solving such a question comes from a 
Christian worker in Maine : 

A question which recently came up in our Sunday-school class 


was, Why 
this \ 


was Jesus a carpenter ? Among the answers was 


his reputed father was a carpenter, and as Jesus was 
subject unto his parents,’ he would naturally follow the occupa- 
his vocation, why was 


tion of Joseph. But if that determined 


Joseph acarpenter? Itseems to me there must have been some 


particular design in the choice of this occupation instead of that 
of shepherd or farmer, For instance, if he had been either of the 


latter, it would have been necessary for him at some time to have 


shed blood and taken life, and we would not want to think of our 


Saviour as ever shedding the blood and taking the life of a calf or 


a lamb of his flock. 

A reason for this that naturally suggests itself is that 
the work of a carpenter includes the making and the 
mending of what persons need in their daily life from 
the cradle to the coffin. Such service as that Jesus was 
in, in connection with his Bible study, before he began 
his public ministry. So far he is an example to all of 
us. Even this would seem to be reason enough, if we 


are not contented with not knowing what is not told us. 
% 


... Among the many questions that in- 
Language of Jesus , 


and 
His Disciples 


terest us as to the life of Jesus on 


earth is ‘*‘ What language did he or- 


dinarily speak ? This question has been many times 


asked, and more than one answer has been given. 


While Hebrew was the sacred language of the Jews, we 
know that after the captivity that language was not their 


even if it had been before (see Neh. 


popular language, 
8 : 1-8). 


Greek, and 


Their Scriptures hal been translated into 


from that version Jesus and his disciples 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


seemed ordinarily to quote. Yet this does not mean that 


the synagogue rolls were not in Hebrew. It has been 


generally understood, of later years, that their common 


language was what is called the Aramaic. Whether or 


not this was their only language has been much in dis- 


cussion ; some still hold to the opinion that it was Greek. 


A North Carolina correspondent asks about it in this 


way : 


Will you kindly refer me, if possible, to some article giving a 
concjse statement of the best ascertained facts about the language 
used hy Christ and his 


about the nature of the 
Hebrew 


disciples? I would like to see something 


Aramaic, and its relation to the ancient 


Several such articles have been published in The 
Sunday School Times. One was from Dr. Philip Schaff, 
13, 1882. 
valuable article was by Professor Franz Delitzsch, in the 
1889. 


most other such subjects are treated, with full references to 


in the issue for May Another and most 


issue for February 2, The subject is treated, as 
original authorities, in Schiirer’s ‘‘ Jewish People in the 
Time of Jesus Christ’’ (Div. II, Vol. 1, % 22, pp. 8-10). 


% 


‘What shall we do when doctors 
How Much Did Jews 


: . . Either decide for our- 
Hate Samaritans ? 


disagree ?’’ 
as to 


both 


selves which doctor we shall 
Sometimes the 


That de- 


follow, or else let them alone, 


first way is the better, sometimes the second. 
pends on whether the question itself is a vital one. In 
a great many questions as to Bible facts the doctors, or 
teachers, to whom we look for information, do disagree. 


A New Jersey Bible student thus points out such a case : 


In your issue of February 3, Dr. Dunning, in his hints ‘* For 


the Intermediate Teacher,'’ writes, ‘‘ Orthodox Jews would not 


trade with them, and regarded their food as ceremonially un- 
KEdersheim, Lime of the Me siah,"’ 
‘* Christ (Vol. I, Book 
‘*At the time of Christ all 


‘There could 


clean in his ** Life and 


under the caption, and the 
If1, Chap. VII, p 
their food was declared lawful 
dittic 


disciples of Jesus."’ 


Samaritans 

jor f.), writes thus 

therefore be no 

ulty as regarded the purchase of victuals on the part of the 
Inasmuch food, 

this fact would show no dislike of buying or eating that sold by 

Please kindness 
i 


readers on this point in your Notes on Open Letters. 


as they returned with the 


the Samaritans have the to enlighten your 


There are differences of opinion among scholars on 
this point. here was a time when certain Jews de- 
clared that bread prepared by a Samaritan was like 
‘«swine’s flesh,"’—abominably unclean. It is evident 
from the words written by John the evangelist (John 4 : 9), 
as well as by the incident given by Luke (Luke g : 51-56), 
Yet 
Edersheim quotes the Talmud, put in written form after 


that Jews and Samaritans were still at variance. 


the time of Jesus, in support of his claim as above 


stated. Schiirer, in his ‘‘ Jewish People in the Time of 


Jesus Christ,"’ gives reason for thinking the same way. 
Yet other scholars can be cited in support of the popular 


view. And so doctors disagree on this point. 


% 


It is ofter: more important to mak 
Things Worth ke 


Knowing, good use of what we already know 
and Things Worth than to until 
Letting Alone 


wait we know more. 


This truth would seem to be suited to 
other perplexed minds as well as to the young Massa- 


chusetts reader who frankly says : 


I am very much perplexed to know what attitude to take toward 


higher criticism, evolution, sociology, etc. I am a young layman 
actively engaged in church, Sunday-school, and Young People’s 
Society of Christian Endeavor work, and would like to have the 
attitude toward these subjects that a Christian should have 
What do you consider the 


for the 


best work on ‘‘ systematic theology" 


lavman to read? I want to get a knowledge of the 


teachings of the Bible. Please recommend several books. What 


do you consider the best translations of the Bible, both literal 
and free? What is’ the best book on Christian science, faith- 
cure, ete. \ | am very much interested in the Sunday-school, and 


am looking for a sort of a catechism for use in the Sunday-school 


for using in the different grades. Can you recommend any ? 


Any books whieh you can recommend on bringing the children 


to Christ I should be glad to have you mention 


Most of the subjects named would better be let alone 
just now by such a young layman as the writer describes 


himself to be. Before he grapples with ‘ higher criti- 


cism,"’ or ‘* evolution,’’ or ‘*sociology,’’ he would do 


well to consider what of the teachings of Jesus he deems 
important to himself and to others, and devote himself 
to the work of making those prominent by his example, 
and in The Revised Version of 


his words of counsel. 


the Bible is the best one available for ordinary use, but 


Vol. 42, No.g 


either that or the ‘‘ Authorized Version’’ will meet his 


case. Systematic theology, and catechisms, and works 


on ‘‘Christian Science,’’ are certainly not the first things 


he needs. Let him start out next Sunday with a few chil. 
dren already in the Sunday-school, or brought in anew 
by him, and tell them lovingly of their Saviour and his, 
From that beginning he can go on, in the very line of 
the current Bible lessons, prayerfully and in faith show. 
ing his love for Christ and Christ's loved ones, and 
growing in love and knowledge and grace day by day 


Putting 


continually. g 


into action his present knowledge, 
and adding to it by Bible study and Christian work, he 
will do better without knowing anything about higher 
criticism or evolution or sociology, or other perplexing 
The 


young worker to assume is that of being too full of more 


matters. best attitude toward them for such a 


important things to care enough to worry over them. 


% % % 


From Contributors 


The Editor is always willing to examine unsolicited manu. 
scripts. In view, however, of the great number that are regularly 
sent to him, he finds it necessary to ask the observance of the 
following. conditions: Manuscripts should be typewritten. They 
should never be rolled, but sent folded or flat. They should con. 
tain the name and address of the writer. Return postage should 
accompany them, if their return is desired in case of non-accept. 
ance, 
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Publicans and Sinners as Viewed 
by the Rabbis 
By Dr. K. Kohler 


HRISTIANITY entered the world as the gospel, or the 


good tidings, for the poor. Thus Jesus announced 


his mission (Luke 4 : 16) in accordance with Isaiah 
61:1. His first word to his disciples is, ‘* Blessed are 
ye poor’ (Luke 6 ; 20), for which the Sermon on the 


Mount has ‘‘ Blessed are the poor in spirit’’ (Matt. 5: 
3). Accordingly, he went among the despised and out- 
cast to preach to them the kingdom of God. 

One of the first who followed him as disciple was Levi 
bar Halphai, called Matthew, who occupied the office of 
collector of taxes (publican) for the Roman government, 
He was sitting at the toll-gate when Jesus passed by, 
and said to him, ‘‘ Follow me !’’ 
Matthew 


and he followed him. 


One day gave a feast, in which all his 


friends, among whom many publicans and sinners, or, 


low standing 


as we would say, men of g, 


took part, and 
Jesus sat down with them at the table. The Pharisean 
scribes, on seeing this, said to his disciples, ‘* How dare 
your Master eat and drink with publicans and sinners ?”’ 
But Jesus, hearing these remarks, replied, «‘ They that are 
healthy are in no need of a physician, but they that are 
sick, 


The great Dutch scholar Hugo Grotius has called atten- 


I came not to call the righteous, but sinners,” 
tion to a passage in Diogenes Laertius VI : 6, according 
to which Antisthenes, the pupil of Socrates, when re- 
proached for associating with wicked men, said, ‘ Phy- 
live with the sick, and do not catch their 


sicans also 


disease.'’ So the saying is old, but, in the mode applied 
by Jesus, it expresses a great principle. 

The Phariseans, true to their name Perisha («* He who 
separates himself from an impious world’), were anx- 
ious to keep aloof from people tainted by sin and vice in 
order to maintain the same degree of purity as was 
claimed by the priests in the temple. Separation from 
the Am-ha-arets (‘‘ The man of the profane crowd "’ ) was 
the first condition of admission into the membership of 
Pharisean brotherhood. The Am-ha-arets (literally, the 
‘‘rural population,’’ corresponding exactly to the term 


‘‘heathen’’ or ‘‘pagan’’ in the early Christian cen- 


turies,—‘‘ the men of the country,’’ inaccessible to the 
higher religious truth preached in the city) was shunned 
as impure by the Pharisean /ader, or ‘ brother,’’ be- 
observe the Levitical laws of 


cause he failed to purity, 


and to give of his produce the portions due to priest and 


NOTE. 


cific references to the Talmud, in proof of his several state 


In the manuscript of Dr. Kohler are various spe 


ments. These references have been omitted in the printing, 


as not necessary for the general reader, although valuable for 


the careful scholar. Dr. Kohler is too well known as 42 
authority in his sphere to cause any doubt as to his accuracy. 
ne Epiror, 








spe- 
ate- 
ing, 
for 
an 


acy. 
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Levite. Neither did he recite the daily prayers, nor 


perform any of those duties that give to life its religious 


character. He was treated as sinner, and the very 
touch of his garment was defiling to the Pharisee. It 
was this barrier of the law, separating the people into 
classes and castes, which, Jesus felt called upon to break 
down. 

Still, it was not merely on account of the common neg- 
lect of the Levitical or ceremonial laws that the Pharisees 
avoided intercourse with those outside their brotherhood. 
They were offended also by the injustice and violence 
displayed by many of these rural folk in dealing with 
otier people's property. Shepherds and keepers of goats 
were especially regarded as sinners because they allowed 
their beasts to eat up all the vegetation of the neighbor- 
hood without offering the injured owners of those fields 
any compensation, For this reason, the rule was not to 
admit goat-shepherds, or shepherds in general, into the 
Pharisean brotherhood without their having done pen- 
ance, and offered some compensation for injuries caused 
by them. Moreover, the Pharisean charity collectors 
were not allowed to take goats or wool of the sheep from 
them as contributions lesi they be stolen goods, ‘‘ They 
bring curse upon the land,’’ ‘* They will find no bless- 
ing in their earnings,’’ and similar sayings concerning 
them, show that the antipathy of the Pharisees against 
the whole class was a very strong one, and obviously not 
without cause. 

Much stronger, however, was the general feeling of 
the people against the publicans. They were hated 
everywhere on account of the greed, violence, and de- 
ception with which they extorted the taxes in the prov- 
ince whose revenues they had farmed, and particularly 
so their underlings who acted as tax-gatherers at the 
various toll-gates, and in the course of time received 
Both Latin and 


Greek writers class them with the robbers, the syco- 


the name of publicans themselves. 


phamts, 


keepers of harlots, and corrupters of public 


morals. But the Jewish people, to whom Rome became 


the synonym of oppression and wickedness, were still 
more provoked by the outrageous manner in which these 


tax-gatherers acted, \ccordingly we find them also in 


the New Testament mentioned together with sinners, 


with harlots, and with heathen (Matt. 9 : 103; 11 : 19; 


21 


31, and elsewhere). 
The name given to the publican or custom-house offi- 
cial by the rabbis is motes (** tax-receiver’’). Ata 


certain time, we find a distinction made between him 


and the tax-collector, who goes from place to place to 


gather the taxes, whose name was vadbdiat (‘* tax- 


gatherer'' ). Both the and the 
In the 


Talmud we read that neither professional gamblers and 


publican (mok/es) 
tax-gatherer (gaddaz) were classed with thieves. 
betters, nor shepherds, tax-gatherers, and publicans, 
should be allowed to give testimony before the court, as 
they were not regarded as trustworthy in imatters of 
property. 
Quite 
Mishna 


from some one, and gives him another one—of 


laid 
‘If the publican takes an ass by extortion 


characteristic is the rule down in the 


course, 


a less valuable one—instead, the man may 


keep it, 
without considering it to be stolen goods, because we may 
presume that the former owner has long ago renounced 
his title of ownership."' 
Mishna 


from the purse of the tax-gatherer should not be taken 


Furthermore, we read in the 


‘«The coins from the box of the publicans or 


in exchange or ace epted as contributions to charity, be- 


cause they are gotten by robbery.’’ Expressly, then, 


we are told: ‘* No publican is received into the Phari- 


sean unless he 


brotherhood repent, and the ‘brother’ 
who becomes a publican is expelled.’’ 


kind 


one's property 


Every of deception for the sake of shielding 


against the publicans was allowed by the 


law, as in the case of murderers and bandits ‘One 


may make false statements, and confirm the same by a 


vow, when one’s property is seized by murderers, ban- 


dits, and pubdlicans ;"" or, ‘*One may pass a slave for a 
son."’ 

Interesting, from a_ historical point of view, is the 
following ‘It is forbidden to avoid by deception the 
paying of taxes to the government Simon ben Yohai, 
Inthe name of Rabbi Akiba, said, ‘It is permitted 


The controversy different 


reflects the attitudes of the 
Jews towards Rome before and during the war of 


Kokhba. ben Yohai speaks of 
ence when he 


Bar 


Simon his own experi 


ST 

i 
says, ‘' ‘ The Lord saith, I shall set my 
face against that man 


t and egainst his family’ (Lev 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL TIMES 


20:5). What did the family do to deserve God's pun- 


Look 


family of robbers, and a publican a family of publi- 


ishment ? about, and you find a robber has a 


cans,’ 


But there were also exceptions to the rule. ‘The fol- 


lowing story, told repeatedly in the Talmud, is interest- 


ing from many points of view : ‘‘ A very pious man and 


a publican by the name of Barmayan, or Baya, died at 


the same time in a city, and all the people paid honors 


to the publican, but neglected the pious scholar. The 


friend and companion of the latter took this greatly to 


heart, and behold, the departed appeared to him ina 


dream, and revealed to him that 


once in his life he 
committed a trifling sin, and to atone for it on earth this 


happened to him, while, on the other hand, the publi- 


can had once in his life done a good deed, and the 


honor shown to him at his death was the reward he re- 


ceived, A few days thereafter, the departed saint 


appeared to him again, and this time he was seen walking 
in gardens beside refreshing water-brooks, whereas the 
publican stretched out his tongue toward the river to 
quench his feverish thirst, but was unable to drink,"’ 
One more quotation from the Talmud, and we shall be 
prepared to read the New Testament passages more in- 
telligently. The distinction is made between the publi- 
can who follows a fixed rule in taxing the people and 
the one who acts arbitrarily. Only the latter's money 
should be regarded as ill-gotten goods, not the former's. 
In the same manner John the Baptist deals with the 
publicans who came to him to be baptized and be 
‘* Master, they ask, What 


And he said unto them, 


born anew by repentance : 


must we do ? I:xtort no more 


than that which is appointed to you"’ (Luke 3 : 12, 13). 
We know now why publicans and sinners are classed 
The 
Pharisees excluded both from their society, and for the 


same 


together, both by the Pharisees and by Jesus. 


reason. Jesus wanted to win them over for 


the kingdom of God by persuading them, as did John 


the Baptist, to repent (see Matt. 


21 : 31, 32). 
One point, however, seems to me to be still unex- 


plained. A number of times Jesus speaks in the same 


breath of publicans and of the Gentiles or heathen : «If 


ye love them that love you, do not even the publicans 


the same? And if ye salute your brethren only, do not 


even the Gentiles the same ?’’ (Matt. 5 : 45, 46.) 


And 
again, ‘‘If he refuse to hear the congregation, let him 
(Matt. 


word in the 


be unto thee as the publican and as the Gentile’’ 


18:17) Here the true meaning of the 
original Aramean text seems to have been misunder- 


The 


man, the man of the profane crowd, is, as we have seen 


stood by the translator. word for the irrelig 


1oOuUus 


above, -lw ha haretz, the Aramean which is 


pl iral of 
Amme di Ar ah, while the word used for the heathen is 
Ame ha aratzoth («ihe nations of the lands"'), or, in 


Aramean, dame dt araan. 


How easily could the one 


have been mistaken for the other, or the word e/f/Azicos 
applied to both the heathen and _ the irreligious man! 
The meaning, however, is, not the non-Jew, but the Jew 


who leads an un-Jewish life. 


Jesus reclaimed them all,—the Am-ha-arets, the irre 
ligious man, the sinner, 
alike. 
fallen 
their faith in him, and became their redeemer. 


New Vork City. 


the publican, and the harlot 
He had faith in the humanity of all, even the 


1} ] 


and in his ardor to redeem them he was aided by 


How to Help a Pupil to See Jesus 


A Reminiscence of the Hon. Henry C. Robinson 


By H. Clay Trumbull 


PROMINENT 


Hartford, Connecticut, has 


cituzen 


A 


his rest, and the new spapers of 


public and private tributes to his ability and worth. 
The Hon. Henry C. Robinson had held various office 
of honor and tru a and yet more had been tendered to 
him and refused, He was widely known and ide] 
respected and loved In and even ‘ ‘ 
nence as a mal f rare telle ily er and of ¢ 

rasp of affairs, lh reco l and d hed ji 
the community as a noble, renerou il hearte 1, 


Christian man. 
His long-time pastor, the Rev. Dr. E. P. Parker 
'f and for his fellows, said of Mr. Rob- 


bui one feeling concerning him in this 


ng for himse 


‘« There is 
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community, —the feeling of bereavement. 


that ‘the 


It is literally 
Hart- 


ford mourns not only the loss of a distinguished citizen 


true mourners go about the streets.’ 


b 


of whom she was justly proud, but of a good man of 


whom she was justly fond. I have never known a 


man who had more faith in 


his fellow-man. I have 


never known a man who exceeded him in respect of 


charity towards men. He worked no ill, spoke no 


had 


than most of us to pray for deliverance from ‘all unchari- 


ill, thou 


‘ht no ill of his neighbor. He less reason 


tableness. He was a bright and a shining light in this 


city. Hewas a tower of strength in the church of God 


here... . On the whole, what a fortunate, successful, 
life his 
be thanked for it! But what shall we 

I:x-President Dwight of Yale | 
Mr. Robinson of half a century, 


‘In his ¢ 


happy, useful, and honorabie has been 


niversity, speaking out 


of an intimacy with 
imilarly hristian living he was large minded, 
generous, full of love and good wi 


Master 


And many another tribute to 


rks, a disciple of the 


who had received much of the Master's spirit.”* 


this loved citizen is of a 


like tenor. Out of the teeming memories of the half- 


century thus summarized there comes to the present 


writer a recollection of an incident and an illustration 


that may freshly enforce the truth enforced by this elo- 
quent and earnest Christian worker more than twoscore 
years ago. 


In the early summer of 1858, a state Sunday-school 


convention was held in New Haven. Its sessions were 


in one of the churches on the from the 


not far 
of old brick buildings which formed the 


Yale College of then. 


green, 
familiar row 
During the discussions among 
the delegates, on various themes of interest, the subject 
‘*Qualifications of a Sunday-school 
Mr. 


for years following, superintendent of the Sunday-school 


Teacher'’ was 


under consideration. Robinson, who was then, as 


of the South Congregational Church, Hartford, spoke on 


the theme, and those who heard him can never for- 
get it. 
‘It must be evident,’’ he said, ‘that teachers, if 


properly qualified, are filled with the love of Christ. As 


well go armed with gunpowder to extinguish a fire as to 


<tinguish the burnings of selfishness 
' tl 
pravity with any 


hrist » as well 


ition than the love of 


othe appli 


attempt to quench thirst with the 


waves of the sea as hope to satisfy the 


cravings of the 


soul with any other than the ‘water of life.’ 


teacher must himself be in the likeness of 


Christ in order to retlect hi mage, Why does the 
1 m shine Simply because it can't help shining, if 
so be that the rays of the great central sun shine upon it 
It isf retlect thei And it is only when the interrupt- 


ing world shuts out the radiance of the sun that the light 


of the satellite becomes darkness. So the Sunday-school 


] 


teacher who lives in the light of Christ, and from whom 


the world never shuts out the radiance of his divine 


countenance, shall reflect his likeness into the hearts of 


those whom he seeks to influence. 


‘*Let me illustrate by an incident in the unwritten 


records of yonder noble institution [Yale College It is 
usual, as is perhaps known to many or all before me, 
for lasse hich ha been graduated at this honored 
university to mee certain inte iS after iuon 
ind ret f colleze life 
On ) n fter an absence of twenty 
years trom thie iversit 1 Class Was thered in yonder 
hotel They had taken their seats at their supper table 
hen a knock was heard at the door, and an old m 
entered the tr ! his head was whitened with sil 
sprink is form is bent, and his feature re 
1 led per] » 1 care 1 her than b the | 3 
l ot H for eve till ff hed the fire f yuth 
Lie ed ! f e pres I | e 
are ed ( ft tie el ( ere 
ithered not kt ) 7 ] ‘ 
‘ ( ed Te 1 bee eparated fi } 
frien ( f he h ths hi t of 
twent ) ( en passed, and in those twe cars 
( I ] { { 
1 ( ( ‘ 
1 
, 
At | rel ) ] Into 
the adjoining 1 L ied , 5 
man of ¢ htee veal | ( pp ed 
when the v ‘ rf tered the 1 ft now 
remembered t » faith y Cid the features of 
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the young man reproduce the features of the father in 


his youth. 

‘«And thus when the invitations of the sacred word, 
when the Saviour's call, ‘Come unto me,’ and when the 
soft whisperings of the Spirit seem all unheeded, and 
the heart refuses to recognize in Christ its eternal Guar- 
and Friend, if fellow-teacher, live 


dian loving 


Christ, perhaps in you your scholar may 


you, 
see love which 
traces itself up the invisible and electric chain to the 


fountain of love, and may find a loveliness in Christ 


thus retlected and reproduced not found in the mere 
record of his life and work. 
Philad: lp Ala, 


“% %&% 


The Blunt Man 
By the Rev. G. K. Newell 


men break the Golden Rule more often than 


pr’ 
the Blunt Man. 


says he, and forthwith, without leave, or so 


‘lama plain, outspoken man, 
much as 


holds you up for inspection, 


begging your pardon, he 


Nothing is too near your heart to escape review, nothing 
too sacred to remain untouched. 
By what right is he a ‘‘ plain, outspoken man"? ? 
Plainness and boldness of speech are virtues in their 
right place, but the Blunt Man makes a virtue of freeing 
his mind in every place. No matter what the feelings 


of others may be, or how much he may hurt them, he feels 


free to pour out his criticisms and ondemnations with- 


out restraint. And there are some who not only excuse, 
but affect admiration for, the Blunt Man. 

The every-day bluntness, however, of the outspoken 
man, is a form of selfishness. 


The 


With a mind strong enough to have an opinion of its 


Blunt Man is satisfied with his own judgments. 


sets out to compel other men to share his 


The 


own, he 


opinions. fact that he has his own views makes 


him a despot. His own decisions are right for himsclf 
and for all others. His bluntness is a sort of slow tor- 
ture which he uses to make all men conform to his 


standards. 

Ihe inquisitors of Spain were honest, blunt fellows, 
who, unfortunately, had the power to use force as well 
as argument in maintaining their views. What were the 
sutferings of a heretic’s body, so long as the inquisitor 
could tind fault with his creed?) So my right to my own 


views, my peace of mind, my innocent delights, are 
nothing to my blunt friend when he feels called upon to 
speak. Let him have this justice,—he often hurts my 
feelings when he does not know it. He has no power to 


see through other men’s eyes. He cannot put himself 


in the place of other men. ‘These graces he never has 


practiced, Instead of studying his etfect upon others, 
either as to their pleasure or discomfort, he knows noth- 
ing beyond the impression which others make upon him, 

If he does not like the morning sermon, he remains 
after the service, and calls the pastor aside to say, ‘‘1 
came to get spiritual food, but | have been starved."’ 
Possibly this is true, but the pastor was deeply in earnest 
in the preparation of that sermon, and_ the criticism 
came like a very wet blanket after the enthusiasm of 
preaching. 

A lady was showing her friend a new silver toilet set, 
just received from the jeweler. It was a set long de- 
sired, and was shown with delight. After gazing at the 
silver a moment, the friend's only word was, ‘‘1 prefer 
ivory,'’——a blunt, concise, refreshing way of expressing 
what she considered to be better artistic taste, but she 
succeeded admirably in closing for a time every door of 
sympathy between her friend and herself. 

You think a father is very foolish who is willing to 
mortgage his house to buy his son out of the army, 
where he is getting no harm. But in the joy of the 
home-coming, what right have you to tell the father that 
he is coddling his boy? He will be there, though, the 
Blunt Man, to sing his discordant notes in the merry- 
making. All that he will say may be true enough, for 
bluntness is meant for honesty, and is honest, as far as 
Man lacks in this, — 
dull. He lacks 


He is not sharp-sighted enough to see 


the author knows ; but the Blunt 


that, being blunt, he is 
perception. 
when the truth is out of place. Not that deceit and dis- 
honesty are ever in place, but one can be perfectly 
honest, yet refrain from mentioning unpalatable truths. 


The elder brother in the Parable of the Prodigal Son 


keenness of 
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He knew some things 


He did not hesitate to speak of 


Blunt Man. 
about the prodigal. 


Was a unsavory 
them the night of his brother's *return, and men have 
He lacked the power of 
His brother found 


always despised him for it. 
perceiving the occasion of forgetting. 
and alive again he could speak of only as a brother lost 
Poor fellow 


and dead. Perhaps we would better pity 


than despise him. He is dull as well as blunt. 
Being dull, the Blunt Man limits his usefulness. No 


delicate operation can be performed with blunt and dull 


instrument \ blunt tool is for hard knocks. Is not 
life hard enough without unnecessary hard knocks? 
Men long for appreciation, Life takes on a new aspect 


This 


was one great hold which Jesus had upon the hearts of 


when we find that some friend has faith in us. 


men. ‘*fe came to seek and to save that which was 


lost,’ and one of the ways in which he accomplished 


this purpose was by making the lost man feel that he 
The bruised reed did he not break, 


was worth saving, 


and smoking flax he did not quench. 


Not so with the dull follower of Jesus. Bruised reeds 
are only a blot on the landscape to him. Break them 
off! uproot them ! Smoking flax is a nuisance. The 


Blunt 
‘Put out that spark !"’ 


Man tells loudly that he cannot abide smoke. 
that spark that might have 
been fanned into a tlame ! 

So, forsooth, the Sunday-school must be purged of its 
bad must be 
We are seck 


tell them how bad they are. Chis is 


boys, the church cleansed of sinners. 


and to save the lost, but to 
to be blunt, but it 


no lonyer to 
is to be dull of perception, —a cause of discouragement, 
and it is to miss the spirit of the Master. 

No man has been more outspoken, when occasion 
demanded, than Jesus, His denunciation of hypocrisy 
and of pride is fearful, but a study of his life reveals a 
delicate, sensitive appreciation of the feelings and preju- 
dices of others which we may well imitate. Nowhere is 


he guiity of that which we call bluntness,—selfish and 
dull, which causes unnecessary pain for the sake of ex- 
pressing an opinion. 


Plainfield, N. J. 


For Children at THome 


How Little Hepzibah Went 
to Church 


By Fred Myron Colby 


se - a freezing cold morning, but the sun is as bright 

as a bran-new button, and though there's plenty 
of snow there are no drifts to break through. John is 
yoking the oxen, and he will have them up to the door 
We do not 


Parmenus Watson, 


. > 

time you and Hepsy are ready, mother. 
And 

id thrashing his hands, came into 


want to be late.’’ Deacon 
stamping his feet 
the great kitchen where his wife was putting up their 
Sunday lunch. 

‘* Yes, father, we are almost ready,’’ said quiet Mrs, 
Watson, who was already dressed in her best ‘‘ go-to- 
meeting ’’ calico, and had a big quilted sage-green hood 
on her head. ‘‘ Hepsy's got the foot-stoves filled, and 
she’ ll be down in a minute.’’ 

‘* You'll need a lot of wraps, for the air cuts like a 
Hullo! 


Hepsy, pretty as a hollyhock,’’—and then, remembering 


Inife ; but the wind will be to our backs. here's 
that vanity must not be engendered in his child, the 
deacon suddenly changed his tone to one of grave ad- 
monition : ‘‘ Be not puffed up with vain things ; surely 
the Lord loveth a meek and a contrite spirit.”’ 

Little Hepzibah Watson was certainly a pretty picture 
as she stood there in the old, homely kitchen, arrayed in 
her warm woolen dress, red hood and mittens, and a blue 


cloak, made over from an old one of her mother’s, but 


I do not think there was any pride in her heart. She 
was only a girl of eleven, and had been accustomed to 


life. 


being conscious of it, and even the knowledge would 


going to church all her She was pretty without 
not have made her vain. 

She lived far back in New Hampshire, more than a 
hundred years ago, and manners were very primitive. 
The town was not very thickly settled, the ‘* Corner,’’ 
where the church stood, being the only hamlet, and that 
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not numbering a dozen houses. Everybody went to 
church in those days—nobody thought of staying at 
home ; and whatever the weather, in summer or in win- 
ter, Sunday saw a stream of worshipers thronging over 
the hills and through the valleys to the house of God, 
Deacon Watson lived more than three miles from the 


sanctuary, but he was a constant attendant. Hepsy 
could not remember of staying away from church a Sun. 
day in her life. 
John’s cheery voice was heard at the door, and there 
stood the great seven-feet oxen yoked to a sled. The 
sled had stakes, and there was a boxed bottom, and this 
was well carpeted with straw, and several high-backed 
chairs were placed in it, a rope going round the top of 
the stakes for a railing. ‘The deacon and John were well 
wrapped in their great-coats and mittens and fur caps ; 
Hepsy and her mother each took a foot-stove, and were 


Did 


Chey were little sheet-iron boxes with small 


helped to their seats on the sled. you ever see a 
foot-stove ¢ 
holes in the cover, set into square wooden frames fitted 
with handles, like the bail of a water-pail. These stoves 
were filled with live coals, which would usually retain 
their heat tll the noon recess, when a new supply would 
be put in from some good neighbor's fireplace. 

It was a long, slow ride down over the hills to the 
meeting-house at the ‘* Corner,’’ and the deacon stopped 
his team several times to take on a number of poorer 
neighbors who were struggling along on foot, But they 
arrived at the church in time. What a strange building 
for a meeting-house it would have seemed to us, that 
great barn-like structure, standing under the leafless trees 
in the middle of the litthe cemetery It had no steeple, 
no porch with wide steps inviting entrance, no high, large 
windows, —nothing at all like our churches of to-day. 
But Hepsy did not think of its being queer at all. Only 
she shivered at the thought of listening to Parson Nel- 
ley’s long sermon with only her little foot-stove to keep 
her warm, —for there was neither stove nor furnace in the 
great building. ‘The men kept warm as best they might ; 
the women sat on the straight-backed seats, with their 
feet on the little boxes of coals, and tried to be com- 
fortable. 

Hepzibah’s church was as funny inside as out. The 
whole building was open to the ridge-pole. Only a 
square place back of the pulpit was even plastered. On 
three sides were galleries, which were reached by stairs 
at the right and left of the entrance. ‘The pulpit was of 
the plainest style, and built so high that Hepsy’s neck 
ached as she looked up at the minister. The pews were 
square, like small sheep-pens, with reversible seats, 
When the congregation rose, the seats were all turned 
up ; when they resumed their sitting, the whole were let 
down with a tremendous clatter. 

As Hepzibah walked into the church, her head in its 
little red hood just came up to the top of the pews. She 
and her mother and John were ushered into one of those 
square pews, where she sat down in the corner, Her 
bench was so high that she had to stretch down to keep 
her feet anywhere near the warm foot-stove. 

Being one of the deacons, her father had a seat directly 
under the pulpit, and facing the congregation, and there 
he sat with the other deacon all through the service. 
It was a dreary lony time, Hepsy thought. And, indeed, 
sermons were lengthy affairs in those days, the preacher 
very often getting to the ‘‘ twenty-fourthly'’ before he 
closed. Oh, how tired and cold she was before the ser- 
mon ended! She closed her eyes, and tried to think of 
the hot Sundays in June and July, when the swallows 
which had nests under the eaves used to fly all about in 
meeting-time, and she almost imagined she could hear 
the flip of their wings, when suddenly she felt a soft, 
brush-like object crawling over her face. 

Poor Hepsy looked up, frightened, to see one of the 
tithing-men standing over her. He had thought she 
was asleep, and had drawn the fox-tail at one end of his 
She did 


not dare to close her eyes again, and so she sat and 


wand of office across her face to awaken her. 


looked up at the sounding-board over the minister’ s head 
till her neck ached as if it would break. 

She could not help feeling glad when the long sermon 
came to an end, and old Dr. Walker tuned his bass viol, 
and they all stood up as the choir sung the doxology. 
Kelley 


came down and walked out, bowing right and left to all 


Then they all stood in their places till Parson 


the congregation. 
After this the worshipers themselves dispersed, the 
larger number going into the neighboring houses to eal 
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their lunch by a warm fire, and to replenish the coals in 
their foot-stoves. ‘The afternoon service was very much 
like that of the morning, and little Hepzibah was a poor, 
tired girl enough when they got home at last, just as the 
winter sun was going down in the west. I dare say, how- 
ever, that she relished the supper of bean porridge and 
Johnnie-« ake that her mother set out that night for the 
hungry household. 

How do you think you would have enjoyed going to 
meeting as Hepzibah did? And don't you think the 
little girl of a hundred years ago would be surprised to 
go into one of our churches of to-day ? With our modern 
comforts and elegances, it ought to be a pleasure for our 
young people to attend church, and I am quite sure little 
Hepzibah would find it a delightful thing. 


Warner, N. #1. 
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Spirit and Method 


How Can a Superintendent Keep in 
Touch with his Scholars ? 


By William H. Ridgway 


IVEN the proper sort of a man, and not a com- 

monplace one, for our Sunday-school superinten- 

dent, what pains shall he take to keep his scholars in 
touch with him ? 

In the first place, he will never cheapen his Sunday- 
school. 
the 
cepted. 


This Sunday-school, theoretically at least, is 
best Sunday-school in all the country, none ex- 
Just ask any true soldier which is the best 
This 


school, therefore, being such a superior one, no chro- 


regiment, or a sailor which is the best ship! 
mos or cheap books are given for attending it regularly 
or irregularly, On the contrary, if any one belonging 
to the school is so unfortunate as to have to leave it, from 
any cause whatever, he is to be commiserated, and, if 
Neither 
is this Sunday-school the four walls and the roof. 


he wishes it, receives a Bible for remembrance. 
The 
boys and girls who come are the Sunday-school, and 
make it what it is, and to think of giving any one a prize 
for new scholars or similar duty is like proposing to re- 
When, how- 
ever, the boys and girls do something especially com- 


ward a man for being loyal to his wife. 


mendable in the school work, Tike committing the Gos- 
pel of John, or some other such enterprise, substantial 
rewards may be in order. 

How proud everybody is of the Sunday-school ! Such 
is the esprit de corps that lateness is rare, and obedience 
prompt and joyous. So when the superintendent takes 
his place at the desk, all is hushed, and the opening 
service is not a cold, formal thing, but goes with the 
spirit of real worship. As he stands there, the scholars 
instinctively feel, from his bearing and the tone of his 
voice, and that indescribable something about him, that 
he is a man to love and trust. Indeed, there is not a 
Sunday but he throws wide open the window of his 
heart, and lets them all look in and see the great store 
of love laid up there for them all ; shows them how they 
are the great concern of his life, and how anxious he is 
that every one of them shall have the best this present 
world has to offer, as well as the rewards of the life 


which is to 


come. I have heard him 


out, with 
something in his tone like a wounded animal, at the 
very thought of it, that it would almost break his heart if 


any of his boys or girls should turn out badly. 


cry 


He sees 
to it that from the desk the way shall be pointed with a 
loving and no uncertain hand. 

Then, like Domsie of Drumtochty, our superinten- 
dent is always on the lookout for «lads o' pairts."' He 
wants to be the intelligence office of the neighborhood, 
with boys as his specialty, and he generally is. Veople 
know hiin and trust him, and, when they have need of 
a boy, consult him. 
ence, he 


Besides, as he is a man of influ- 
can often open doors for boys and girls also. 
Hence he is always studying the bright faces before him, 
so he may make no mistakes in his selections, and get 
the round boy in the square hole, or the square boy in 
the round hole ; for this school is noted for the excellence 
and fitness of the boys it sends into business life. Nor 
IS Our superintendent unmindful of his girls, and he does 
all in his power to help their future. 


Our superintendent is never heavy ; there is a big vein 
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of humor in him which helps him to «stand in"’ with 


the fun-loving boys. But he never ‘ courts’’ his boys, 


He 


encourages his boys to court him by showing, in hun- 


He was once a boy himself, and knows the danger. 


dreds of trifling ways, that he is their true friend, 


indeed, the best one they have. If one sick and 


gets 
house-fast, he is instant to go to sce him, and, when he 
goes, he always takes something with him a boy likes, — 
if possible, something especially tempting that a boy 


can eat! for he knows 


He does not do much talking, 
the ordinary boy is no conversationalist at the best of 
times, not to speak of the unusual situation of receiving 
a formal call. Yet, while the boy has little to say, he 
thinks much, and the memory of the call will always 


be found among his treasures. 
call his girls, he takes some 
sweet flowers or a dainty little booklet, and he never 


stays long when asked in. 


If the same circumstance 


prompts him to upon 


This wise superintendent of ours takes especial pains 
to know the parents of his scholars, and he assiduously 
cultivates their acquaintance upon every opportunity. 
Unlike the boys, there is no danger in courting the par- 
ents, to 


‘‘get on the right side of them.'’ So these 


All 


parents are not wise in refraining from criticising people 


parents have come to like him very much indeed. 


before their children ; yet, when they come to talk about 
the superintendent, they say only appreciatiye things, 
for he is their friend, whom they admire. 

The superintendent we have been writing about has 
one very excellent way of keeping his scholars in touch 
with him which has worked perfectly, and which he 
recommends He 


Bibles every day at home under his dire¢tion. 


most highly. has them read their 


This is 


how he does it. He has cards printed with the days of 


the week on them. Opposite each day he writes a pas 


sage of Scripture with his own hand. One of these is 


given to every scholar each Sunday. They take them 


home, read them, and, signing their names to them 


drop them in a box on the superintendent's desk the 


next Sunday. The superintendent takes the cards 
home, and keeps a record of them in a book for the 
purpose. This goes on Sunday after Sunday, and, 


when a card fails to appear, he hunts the scholar up, to 
find the reason why. In this way he learns many things 
he would probably never otherwise know. — By this plan 
he introduces a form of family worship into many homes, 
for he encourages reading the Scripture passages aloud, 
and gives each member of the family credit for it, 
At the 


end of the Bible reading year he distributes graded re- 


whether all of them come to the school or not. 


wards to those who have read and reported. These 
rewards are the only ones given in the school, and they 
are always things boys and girls like, running from fine 


He do 


ing this for over five years, with increasing popularity for 


china dishes down to spinning-tops. has been 


the enterprise. 


Our superintendent has a ‘ party'’ in the school once 


in a while,—not the over-done ‘‘ sociable,’’ but 


a plain 
old-fashioned party. He makes it a select party} too, 
Nobody school 


The girls furnish the cake, and the 


very exclusive. is expected but the 


and the parents. 


boys the lemonade, and everybody the fun and _ noise. 


' 


And what a good time they have around the 
as the sky,"’ for 


no 


-'* Swing 
rosey,’’ ‘* Raise the gates as high 
cht 


older than the rest. 


and 


this ni our whilom dignified 


Hle 


speaks a piece, as the course of the jollification may re 


superintendent is 


sings a song, tells a story, or 


quire, and he encourages by his example and his guid- 
ance everybody else to enter into the enjoyment. There 


are some in his school for whom this party is the only 


one they are ever invited to. 
These are a few of the well-tried ways our superinten 


dent uses to keep his scholars in touch with him. There 


are other ways besides, but the principal way, after all, 
is in the superintendent being what he is,—a godly, 
consecrated man, of independent mind, captain of his 


own ship 


full of love, and head full of good common sense, with 


, from whose word there is no appeal, heart 


individuality, force of character, a thinker and a doer. 


He may be a very humble man, living, perhaps, in a 


hamlet, and almost unknown five miles away. His 


field of action may be only a cottage and a little sh 
of the district 


where he holds his little country Sunday-school, yet he 


and the four narrow walls schoolhouse 


is aman who is touching the lives of boys and girls 


with tremendous power. Many an elderly man who 


reads this can look back over the years and name just 
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1 


h 2 superintendent, who did much to build deep and 
strong the foundation upon which his character has 
been built, —a humble superintendent whom they recog- 
nize now, in these after years, as the true great man of 
their boyhood home. 

(vat . oe 
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Seven hundred members of a single 
Seven Hundred 


. he ay -S OO 
Daily Bible Readers und K chool 


regularly following 

daily home readings in the Bible, is 
a record that speaks for itself. The Bushwick Avenue 
Methodist Episcopal school of Brooklyn has succeeded 
in accomplishing this. No pledge to read is required, 
the scholars simply taking the blanks for the quarter, 
and returning them to the secretary at the close of the 
quarter. If for four quarters the readings are faithfully 
followed and marked, the scholar is given a handsome 
book-mark, specially designed, and worth treasuring for 
Mr. Frank L. 


‘We are hearing constantly of the interest of our schol- 


years. Brown, the superintendent, says 


ars and their homes in it. A great majority of the homes 
of our scholars are unchristian, and we believe the re- 
. will illus- 


Two of our school young ladies, 


sults will be very beneficial. An instance. 
trate what this means. 
who had not manifested much interest heretofore in Bible 
matters, and whose parents were only nominal Christians, 
have been faithfully following the home readings, and, 
where the Bible had been neglected, there are now two 
Bibles that are constantly in evidence, and are read each 
night before retiring by the young ladies, and their in- 
the school The 
results, too, in the bringing of Bibles by the scholars to 


the 


terest in has also been intensified. 


school are very marked. On last Sunday [January 
28] five hundred and forty were brought in this way, 
which means that about five out of seven of the scholars 
in the classes above the primary had brought them, and 
there seems to be a greatly increased interest in the les- 
son itself in the session as one of the results.'’ The 
form filled out by the scholars consists of a single sheet 
of paper, five by eight inches, bearing the name of the 
school and ‘* Home Reading Bible Circle.’’ The direc- 
tions are to ‘* please mark an 


that 


in square for each day 
Small 
squares are ruled sufficient to allow one for each day 
of 


teacher's name, and class number, are filled in. 


you read the home reading selection.'’ 


the week for three months. ‘The scholar’s name, 


“% 


Statistical records are more or less es- 
Suicidal 


’ sential to the effective organization of 
Record-keeping 


S( hool. 


thing as suicidal record-keeping. 


a Sunday But there is sucha 
If the teacher's class- 
book, for instance, is designed to give many details of 
information to the secretary, the class's time taken in 
marking it will be 
to do sood tear hing 


If the 


;o consumed as to make any attempt 


] 


especially in adult classes—farcical. 


Sunday-school is established primarily for the 


purpose of displaying its own statistics, then the more 


time that is given to gathering the statistical facts in the 


classes, the better ; but if the school is established 


pri- 
marily as a place of biblical study and of religious edu- 
cation, then elaborate statistical display has no right to 
the 


fil h more oft 


class time than is absolutely neces- 
sary. Moreover, the attempt to gather certain kinds of 
information is sure to result in a distortion of the truth 


through the impossibility 
lake, for in 
| 


whether thes 


of making such records com- 


plete. tance, the simple matter of noting 


holars have all been present at the ‘‘ church 


! 


service It is safe to say that in a school of twenty-five 


or fifty classes, especially in a large city, this cannot be 


done fairly The scholar who is absent at an afternoon 
he 
The 


‘acher, finding himself balked in the 


Sunday-school session is not there to say whether 


was present at the church service in the morning. 


result is that the t 


mform to the 


effort to « school regulations, gets careless 

in marking such other credits, even as he might, —if he 

were willing to t ike the time. Further, if every te her 

should keep such a record to the best of his ability, the 

quarterly report of the secretary, made up of these re¢ 

ords, would be so ina urate that it were better not made 
- 


at all. The same is true of some other details often de 


manded of the teachers by secretaries and other authori 


ties. The simpler a school's records are, the better. 


Not one person in a hundred understands the value of a 


complex statistical showing, even when it is accurate, 














































































Lesson Helps 


Lesson Calendar 


First Quarter, 1900 


1. January 7.—The Birth of Jesus . Luke 2: 1-16 


The Child Jesus Visits Jerusalem 


January 14 Luke 2: 41-52 
3. January a1.—The Preaching of John the Baptist Luke 3: 1-17 
4. Jan. 28.—The Baptism and ‘Temptation of Jesu Matt 13togia 


John 1: 35-46 
John 3: 1-18 
John 4: 5-26 
Luke 4 16-30 
Mark 1: 21-34 


The First Disciples of Jesus 
6. February 11.—Jesus and Nicodemus 


s. February 4 


7. February 18.—Jesus at Jacob's Well 
Jesus Rejected at Naz 
Jesus Healing in Capernaum 

1o. March 11 The Paralytic Healed 

11. March 18.—Jesus at Matthew's House 
12. March 25.— Review. 


8. February 25 ireth 


9. March 4. 
Mark 2: 1-12 
Mark 2: 13-22 


“2% % 


Lesson nu, March 18, 1900 


Jesus at Matthew’s House 


Mark 2: 13-22 


Compare Matt. 9 : 9-17 Memory verses ; 15-17 
GOLDEN TEXT: //e said unto him, Follow me.— uke § : 27. 
COMMON VERSION REVISED VERSION 
12 And he went forth agai 13 And he went forth again by 
by the sea side; and all the the sea side; and all the 
multitude resorted unto him multitude resorted unto him, 
and he taught them 14 and he taught them And 

14 And as he passed by, he as he passed by, he saw 
ww Le’vi the not Al-phe'u Levi the of® Alphacus 
<itting at the reeeipt of custom Sitting at the place of toll, 
ind al to him, Follow me and he saith unto him, 
And | irose and followed him Follow me And he arose 

is And it came to pas that 1s and followed him And it 
ws Jesus satat meatin his house came to pa that he was 
many publicans and sinners sat sitting at meat in his house, 
also together with Jesu ina and many 'publicans and 
his disciple for there were sinners sat down with Jesus 
many, and they followed him. and his disciples: for there 

16 And when the seribes and were many, and they fol- 
Phar’ i-see saw bim eat with 16 lowed him And the scribes 
publicans and sinners, they said 2 of the Pharisees, when they 
unto his disciples, How is it saw that he was eating with 
that he eateth and drinketh with the sinners and publicans, 
publicans and sinners ? said unto his disciples, 4 He 

17 When Jesus heard /¢4, he eateth f and = drinketh with 
saith unto them, They that are 17 publicans and sinner And 
whole have no need of the when Jesus heard it, he saith 
physician, but they that are unto them, They that are 
sick: | came not to call the 5Swhole have no need of a 
righteous, but sinners to repent- physician, but they that are 
ance sick : | came not to call the 


18 And the disciples of Jolin righteous, but sinners 
and of the Phar’i-sees used to 18 And John’s disciples and 
fast: and they come and say the Pharisees were fasting : 


unto him, Why do the disciples 
of John and of the Phar’i-sees 
fast, but thy disciples fast not? 
1g And Jesus said unto them, 
Can the children of the bride- 1 
chamber fast, while the bride- said unto them, Can the sons 
groom is with them ? as long as of the bride-chamber fast, 
they have the bridegroom with while the bridegroom is with 
them, they cannot fast. them ? as long as they have 
20 But the days will come the bridegroom with them, 


and they come and say unto 
him, Why do John’s disciples 
and the disciples of the 
Pharisees fast, but thy dis- 
ciples fast not? And Jesus 


~ 


when the bridegroom shall be 20 they cannot fast. But the 
taken away from them, and days will come, when the 
then shall they fast in those days, bridegroom shall be taken 

21 No man also seweth a awav from them, and then 
piece of new cloth on an old will they fast in that day 
garment; else the new piece 21 No man seweth a piece of 
that filled it up taketh away undressed cloth on an old 
from the old, and the rent ts garment else that which 


made worse. should fill it up taketh from 


22 And no man putteth new it, the new from the old, and 
wine into old bottles; else the 22 4 Worse rent Is made And 
new wine doth burst the bottles, no man putteth new wine 

into old ®Swine-skins: else 


and the wine is spilled, and the 


the wine will burst the skins, 


bottles will be marred; but new and the wine perisheth, and 
wine must be put into new the skins: but ¢Aey fut new 
bottles. wine into fresh wine-skins 

'That is, collectors or renters of Roman taves. 2S5ome ancient 
authorities read and the Pharises 30)r, How is ii that he eateth 
sinners 4Some ancient authorities omit and drinketh. 5Gr. strong 
© That is, skins used as bottles 


Scripture Readings for Daily Study 


Selected and Analyzed by B. F. Jacobs 


Sun,— Jesus at his Father s House Luke 2: 46-51; John 2: 13-18) 
About his Father's business (51). Cleansing the temple 
(John 2: 13-18). At a friend's house, manifesting his 
glory (John2: t-t1). At Peter's house, healing Peter's 
wife's mother (Mark 1 : 29-34) 

Mon,— Jesus at Matthew's House (Mark 2: 13-22. Compare 
Matt.g: 9-137; Luke 5» 27-372). ‘The call of Levi ( Mat- 
thew) (13, 14). The great feast (luke 5:29). ‘The com- 
plaint and the answer (15-17). ‘The friends of the bride 
groom (18-20) New wine in new wine-skins (21, 22) 

Tues.--Jesus at Simon the Pharisees House (Luke 7 76-50) 
Ihe invited guest and the intruder (36, 37) The first 
anointing (38) The question and answer (39, 40 \ 
lesson on forgiveness (41-48) Forgiven, saved, peace 
(49, 50) 

Wed. Jesus at Martha's House ( Luke 10. 38-4: Jesus a wel 
come yuest (390) M iry S|} lace, at his feet 30 Martha's 

rk and worry (40). Choosing the good part (41, 42). 

Thurs....Jesus at a Chief Pharisees House (Luke 14 1-24). 
the man with the dropsy Lealed (1-6). Humbled or ex 
alted (7-11). When thou makest a feast (12-14). The 
great supper and the guests (15-24). 

Fri.—/esus at Zaccheus's House (Luke sg: 17-10). Zaccheus, the 


chief publican (1,2). Seeking Jesus, and being sought by 
him (3-5). Jesus brings salvation (6-10). 
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vat.— Jesus at Simon the Leper s House (Mark 14: 1-9. Compare 
Matt. 26: 1-17; John 12: 1-8). ‘Vhe contrast (1, 2, with 3, 
and John 12: 2, 3 lhe offering of love (3. Compare 
John 11: 2) The murmurers (6-8) The everlasting 
memorial (9). 

Sun.—/esus and his bathers House ( John 14: 1-6). A cure for 
heart trouble (1 The house with many mansions (2). 


The place he has gone to prepare (2). His return for us, 
and we with him (3). ‘The life, the truth, the way (4-6). 


Chicago, Ul. 
“%% 
Lesson Surroundings and 
Critical Notes 


By Professor M. B. Riddle, D.D., LL.D. 


HRONOLOGICAL ORDER. 
directly with the healing of the paralytic by the 
Mark 


group of events at an early period, while Matthew nar- 


This lesson is joined 


three evangelists, and Luke placing the entire 


rates them all after the return from the Gadarene coun- 


try. The arrangement of Matthew in chapters 5 to 13 is 


chronological. Hence the earlier position of the 


not 


entire group might be accepted, were it not that in 


Matthew it is stated that, while Jesus was speaking (as 


narrated in the lesson), the ‘‘ruler’’ (Jairus) came. 


This statement cannot be explained on the theory of the 
unchronological order of Matthew. Hence many _ har- 
monists place the ca// of Matthew immediately after the 
healing of the paralytic, and the /fevas¢, with the subse- 


quent discourse, later, after the return from the Gada- 


rene country that is, between verses 21 and 22 of 
Mark 5. The grouping of the events in different places 
is due to the connection with the publican’s call. (See 
Andrews, ‘‘ Life of Our Lord.’’) 

PLace.—A‘ toll-booth outside of Capernaum ; the 


house of Matthew (Levi) in that city. 


Timr.—Just before the second passover (John 5), 


probably in the latter part of March, year of Rome 781 ; 
that is, A.D. 28. 


of that event is in the autumn of the same year. 


If the feast is placed later, the date 
PERSONS. —‘‘ Levi, the sox of Alphzus.’’ Identical 
with Matthew the publican, the former being the ordi- 
name ; 


nary the latter (meaning ‘‘ the gift of God’), 


probably the apostolic name. He was a collector of 


customs for the Romans (see on v. 14), belonging to a 
despised class, many of whom attended the feast. 
PARALLEL PASSAGES,—Matthew g: 9-17; Luke 5 
27-39. 
% 


Critical Notes 
Verse 13.— Went forth again by the sea side: 


liar to Mark. 
or to Mark 1 


Pecu- 

‘‘Again’’ refers back, either to verse 1 
16.—Ad/ the multitude : Continued popu- 
larity. 

Verse 14.— assed by ; Matthew adds, ‘‘ from thence,"’ 
connecting the call closely with the healing of the para- 
lytic. —.Sitting at the place of toll; A toll-booth, proba- 
bly just outside of Capernaum, where the ‘‘customs"’ 
duties on exports and imports, etc., were paid. Land 
taxes were collected by another class of officials. — /o/- 
Followed him: Mt 


time ; Matthew and Luke use a tense indicating habit- 


Jow me: Continue to do so. that 


ual following, the latter adding ‘‘ forsook all."' He was 
not a poor man, as what follows shows. 
Verse 15.—//e was sitting at meat in his house: 


‘‘He’’ refers to Jesus, ‘‘his’’ to Levi. Though the 
pronouns are the same, and stand close together in 
Greek, the reference may be to different persons (comp. 
g : 20). that 


[Jesus] a great feast in his house.’ 


Luke distinctly says Levi ‘‘made him 


Matthew modestly 
says, ‘‘in the house.’’— Many publicans and sinners: 


Invited guests, no doubt. ‘*Sinners,’’ though usually 
applied to degraded outcasts, may here be used in a 
wider sense. —///s disciples : So called for the first time. 
This points to a later period.—For there were many, 
and they followed him: Mark. ‘* Fol- 


lowed '’ indicates continued action. (Tischendorf*makes 


Peculiar to 


this verb agree with ‘* the scribes of the Pharisees.’’) 
Verse 16.—7he scribes of the Pharisees. 
that party. 


Those of 
Peculiar to Mark, and better attested than 
the more usual form. — then they saw : ‘They had proba- 


bly come in uninvited, which was allowable at large 
feasts. — Sinners and publicans . 


here.— Unto his disciples . 


This order occurs only 


Luke, ‘‘murmured against 


his disciples,’’ the objection applying to both. —//e eat- 


eth; The Revisers take this sentetice as an exclagnation, 


but the Greek word which introduces it, though often a 


Sign of quotation, may be explained as in the margin. 
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Matthew and Luke both have ‘‘ why.’'’—And drinketh: 


Omitted in three of the oldest manuscripts. It may 
have been taken from Luke 5 : 30. 

Verse 17.—Heard tt: Overheard it, or, more proba. 
bly, heard from the disciples.— 7Aey that are whole: 
Or, ‘‘ have strength.'’ So Matthew, Luke using a more 
exact medical term.—//ave no need; In emphatic po. 
-Vot the but repent. 


occurs in but not here or in Matthew, 


sition, righteous, stnners: **To 
Luke, 
according to the best authorities. 

Verse 18.—/John's disciples and the Pharisees: Joined 


together, in different phrases, by all three evangelists, 


ance"’ 


Those of the former class who had not become followers 
of Jesus, would naturally emphasize ascetic practices, 
as the Pharisees did.— Vere fasting: Probably at that 


time, though the tense may imply ‘‘ used to fast." The 
strict Jews fasted every Monday and Thursday, and kept 
other days of abstinence. — 7hy disciples fast not: This 
may have been an objection to the feast on a regular 
fast day. 


the 


The question, however, 
of his 


later period, they had already learned our 


naturally points to 


usaye followers. If the feast belongs to a 


Lord’s views 


about fasting (comp. Matt. 6 : 16-18), 


Verse 19.—.Sous of the bride-chamber : Companions 
and guests of the bridegroom. The form of the Greek 
implies a negative answer.—As long as they haze Pe. 
culiar to Mark. 

Verse 20.—ut the days will come: ‘* Days” is with- 


out the article in Greek ; the verb has the emphasis.— 
‘*When" 
but the verb refers to a single point of 


When the bridegroom shall be taken away 
is indefinite, 
time, whenever it comes. — 7hen will they fast in that 
day: **Will,”’ ‘shall ;*’ 
that day’’ is peculiar to Mark. 


not a simple future. ‘In 


Verse 21.—.Vo man seweth a piece of undressed cloth: 


‘“‘Seweth’’ is peculiar to Mark. Although the figures 


are the same in all three accounts, the verbal variations 


are ‘* Undressed ;'' unfulled, not ‘‘ new. 
— That which should fill it up. 
The New from the old F 


rent is made: 


numerous, 
Literally, ‘‘ fulness.’’— 
Mark. —A 
agrees with the noun, not with 


Peculiar to WOrSe 
‘*Worse"’ 
the verb. 

Verse 22.—New wine: Literally 


‘‘young,’’ not fully 


fermented. —O/d wine-skins: Skins used as bottles,— 
Will burst the skins : 
and do not yield to the working of the new wine. — 7he 
wine perisheth, and the skins: 


altered by early scribes to conform with the other ae 


Because they are stiffened by age, 
This vivacious form was 


counts. — Aut they put vew wine into fresh wine-skins: 


The adjectives ‘‘new’’ and ‘‘fresh’’ differ slightly in 
force, the former being applied to what is young, the 
latter to what is recent. This clause is omitted by 
Tischendorf ; the earliest authorities omit a word which 
must be supplied in thought (as in the Revised Version), 
and which occurs in Luke's account, whence it was early 
transferred to this verse. ‘To these illustrations of the 
incompatibility of the new life of the gospel with the old 
ceremonial Judaism, Luke adds another (Luke 5 : 39); 
namely, that men from habit prefer what is old, because 
it is familiar (‘‘ The old is good "*). Such an attitude is 
condemned by our Lord, though his language is constantly 
perverted. The whole discourse suggests an opposition 
to Judaism belonging to a later period. 


Western Theological Seminary, Allegheny, Pa. 
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Oriental Lesson-Lights 
By Professor Albert L. Long, D.D. 


si ITTING at 


very common in Oriental towns to find, just in- 


THE RECEIPT OF CUStToM,’'—It 5 
side of the gateway at the entrance to the town, a sentl- 
nel standing on guard before a large open room, in which 
is seated the collector of the public revenue in company 
with other public officials. There is sometimes a special tax 
levied for some particular object, such as the building of 
a bridge, repairing of a road, building of a new rest 
dence for the governor, or some other public object. A 
this object from all 
for sale. 
It is 


certain percentage is exacted for 


agricultural produce brought to the market 


These different taxes are collected at this place. 
also the office of the inspector of passports, and it te 
quently becomes a kind of lounging-place where many 
idlers come simply to pass their time, and to discuss the 
various items of the scanty news of the day. 


Che rising up to their feet,’ by these persons, on the 
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March 3, 1900 


approat h of some venerable old man, is considered a 
necessary mark of respect, and its omission an acknowl- 
edged sign of bad manners and rudeness. ‘The invari- 
able coffee-house is close at hand, so that the civilities of 
life can be exchanged, and all kinds of business can be 
here discussed and bargains ratified, and, with the help 
of the official scribes near at hand, the legal documents 
can be drawn up, and duly signed, sealed, witnessed, 
and exchanged between the contracting parties. 

It was, without doubt, some such place which was 
called in the lesson by the name ¢e/ouéon, the word 
which has been rendered by the translators ‘‘ receipt of 
custom,’ the collection of the revenue being the most 
important business there transacted. The same word is 
in use at the present day among the Greeks, but it is 
generally limited by them to the custom-house or place 
where the custom duty is collected upon goods arriving 
by sea. The traveler, on landing at any Greek port, is 
conducted at once to the telonion for the inspection of 
his luggage. 

Whether Matthew was a ‘‘ publican"’ in the technical 
sense of the term, or simply an officer in the employ of 
the Roman government, and connected with the revenue 
Master had 
already chosen him as a fit messenger in the transmis- 


department, is not definitely stated. The 
sion of his gospel, and had probably already informed 
him of the solemn fact. He had therefore, in all proba- 
bility, made his preparations, and squared up his accounts 
to the last farthing, so that he waited only the word of 
command to rise up, and, following the Master, to enter 
at once upon the duties of his high commission, 


Robert ¢ ollege, Constantinople. 
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The Publicans’ Friend 
By Alexander McLaren, D.D. 


calling a publican, Jesus shocked ‘* public opin- 


B* 


scribes understood it. 


ion’ and outraged propriety, as the Pharisees and 
But he touched the hearts of the 
outcasts. A gush of sympathy melts souls frozen hard 
by icy winds of scorn. Levi (otherwise Matthew) had 
probably had wistful longings after Jesus which he had 
not dared to show, and therefore he eagerly and instantly 
responded to Christ's call, leaving everything in his cus- 
to look after itself. Mark emphasizes the 


effect of this advance towards the disreputable classes by 


tom-house 


Jesus, in his repeated mention of the numbers of them 


who followed him. The meal in Matthew's house was 
probably not immediately after his call, The large 
gathering attracted the notice of Christ's watchful oppo- 
nents, who pounced upon his sitting at meat with such 
shady people as betraying his low tastes and disregard 
of seemly conduct, and, with characteristic Eastern free- 
dom, pushed in as uninvited spectators. They did not 
carry their objection to himself, but covertly insinuated 
it into the disciples’ minds, perhaps in hope of sow- 
Their 


of his errand, for which we have to 


ing suspicions there. sarcasm evoked Christ's 
own ‘* program "’ 
thank them. 

1. We have, first, Christ's vindication of his consort- 
ing with the lowest. He thinks of himself as 
cian,’’ just as he did in another connection in the syna- 


gogue of Nazareth. 


‘‘a physi- 


He is conscious of power to heal all 
soul-sickness, and therefore he goes where he is most 
needed. Where should a doctor be but where disease 
is rife? Is not his place in the hospital? Association 
with degraded and vicious characters is sin or duty ac- 
cording to the purpose of it. To go down in the filth in 
order to wallow there is vile ; to go down in order to lift 
others up is Christ's mission and Christlike. 

But what does he mean by the distinction between sick 
and sound, righteous and sinners? Surely all need his 
healing, and there are not two classes of men. 


not all sinned ? 


Have 
Yes, but Jesus speaks to the cavilers, 
for the moment, in their own dialect, saying, in effect, 
‘I take you at your own valuation, and therein find my 
defense. You do not think that you need a physician, 
and you call yourselves righteous and these outcasts sin- 
hers. So you should not be surprised if I, being the 
healer, turn away to them, and prefer their company to 
yours."’ But there is more than taking them at their 
Own estimate in the great words, for to conceit ourselves 
“whole'’ bars us off from getting any good from Jesus. 
He cannot come to the self-righteous heart. We must 
feel our sickness before we can see him in his true char- 
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acter, or be blessed by his presence with us And the 
apparent distinction, which seems to limit his work, 
really vanishes in the fact that we all are sick and sin- 
ners, whatever we may think of ourselve nd that 


therefore the errand of the gre 


> 


The Vharisce who knows himself a 


all. 


welcome 


t Phy sician is to us 
sinner is as 
as the outcast. The most outwardly respectable, clean- 
living, orthodoxly religious formalist needs him as much, 
and may have him as healingly, as the grossest criminal, 
foul with the stench of loathsome disease. ‘That great 
saying has changed the attitude towards the degraded 
and unclean, and many a stream of pity and _ practical 
work for that Nile of 


yearning love, though all-unconscious of its source. 


such has been drawn off from 


- 


2, We have Christ's vindication of the disciples from 
ascetic critics, The assailants in the second charge were 
reinforced by singular allies. Pharisees had nothing in 
common with John's disciples, except some outward ob- 


servances, but they 


could join forces against Jesus. 


Common hatred is a wonderful unifier. This time Jesus 
himself is addressed, and it is the disciples with whom 
fault is found. To speak of his supposed faults to them, 
Ifis 


answer Opens up many great truths, which we can barely 
mention. 


and of theirs to him, was cunning and cowardly. 


First, note that he calls himself the ‘* bridegroom,'’ 


a designation which would touch some chords surely in 
Master had 
The name 
tells us that Jesus claimed the psalms of the bridegroédm 


John's disciples, remembering how thei 


spoken of the bridegroom and his friend. 


as prophecies of himself, and claimed the church that 


] 


was to be as his bride. It speaks tenderly of his love 


Next, the 


sweet suggestion of the joyful life of the disciples in in- 


and of our possible blessedness. we note 


tercourse with him. We perhaps do not sufficiently 


regard their experience in that light, but surely they 


were happy, being ever with him, though they knew not 
yet all the wonder and blessedness which his presence 
involved and brought. They were a glad company,’and 


Christians ought now to be joyous, because the bride 


groom is still with them, and the more really so by rea- 
son of his ascending up where he was before. We have 
seen him again, as he promised, and our hearts should 
rejoice with a joy which no man can take from us. 


Next, we note Christ's clear prevision of his death, the 


violence of which is hinted at in the words ‘shall be 


taken 


principle that outward forms must follow inward reali- 


away from them."' Further, we note the great 


ties, and are genuine only when they are the expression 
of states of mind and feeling. That is a far-reaching 
truth, ever being forgotten in the tyranny which the ex- 
ternals of religion exercise. Let the free spirit have its 


own way, and cut its own channels. Laughter may be 
as devout as fasting. 
No 


thing unless the inner man corresponds to it, and it is 


Joy is to be expressed in religion 


as well as grief. outward expression is worth any- 
not simply valueless, but may quickly become hypocrisy 
and conscious make-believe. 
3. Jesus adds two similes, which are condensed para- 
bles, to deal with a wider question rising out of the pre- 
| : ] 
The difference between his di 


ceding principles. ciples 


religious demeanor and that of their critics is not merels 


that the former are not now in a mood for fasting, but 
that a new spirit is beginning to work in them, and 
therefore it will go hard with a good many old forms 
besides fasting. 

The essential point in both the similes of the raw 


cloth stitched on to the old, and of the new wine poured 
into stiff old skins, is the 


necessary incongruity between 


old forms and new tendencies. Undressed cloth is sure 
to shrink when wetted, and, being stronger than the old, 
to draw its frayed edges away. 5o, 
of old are 
patched on to old modes, they will look out of place, 
vill later old But the 
second simile advances in that it points to 


the 


if new truth, or new 


conceptions truth, or new enthusiasms, 


and sooner or rend the cloth. 


on the first, 
harm done not only to the old by unnatural mar- 


riage, but also to mischief to the new. Put fermenting 


wine into a hard, unyielding, old wine-skin, and there 
can be but one result,—the strong effervescence will 
burst the skin, which may not matter much, and the 


precious wine will run out and be lost, sucked up by the 
thirsty soil. The attempt to confine the new within the 
limits of the old, or to express it by the old forms, de- 
stroys them and wastes it. The attempt was made to 
keep Christianity within the limits of Judaism ; it failed, 


but not before much harm had been done to Christian- 
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ity. Over and over again the effort has been made in 
the church, and it has always ended disastrously,—and 
it always will. It will be a happy day for both the old 
and the new when we all learn to put new wine into new 


skins, and remember that ‘‘ God giveth it a body as it 


hath pleased him, and to every seed 4/s ow body. 


Fallowfield, Manchester, England. 
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Teaching Points 
By Bishop H. W. Warren, D.D., LL.D. 
The Highest Calls the Lowest 


ages. fathead over a year after his baptism, and just 


before the Sermon on the Mount, calls Mat- 


Jesus 
thew. 

All publicans were despised by the Jews, and the order 
of mokhes, to which Matthew belonged, the most utterly. 
Even religion was not for that degree of 


sinners. <A 
clergyman of to-day might as well select a bartender for 
his friend. But when Christ called him he gave hope 
to all the world. 
that of the 


the lowliest conditions of our workaday world. 


When he assumed our lot, it was not 


daintily perfumed in king's palaces, but 


The Lord's command, ‘ Follow me,'" was gladly an- 


swered with an immediate ‘* ] will.’’ The new disciple 


in the ardor of his love gave a feast, and invited 


g great 


It was a sacrifice 


his fellow-publicans. to 


great leave 
his business, but the greater reward was to be an apostle, 
associate with Christ, and 


write a gospel telling of his 


Lord's deeds to uncountable millions. The Lord always 
calls to higher and broader life. 

The same old grumblers sought to steal away the dis- 
ciples by asking ensnaring questions (v. 16). But the 
Lord could the 


Holy Ghost was to do later ‘IT am helping the. sick. 


answered for them when they not, as 
The well do not need me."’ 

Iiow luminous of the joy of religion is that figure of 
the bridegroom ! 
love. Christ 


( OM pPanlors, 


He is the embodiment of joy, victory, 
is among us as a bridegroom is among his 

Ite will not dash that joy by making an understood 
allusion to his death. But at that early time he knew that 
the time of fasting for his desolated disciples was com- 
ing. He had not invited Matthew to a sacrifice that he 
himself did not surpass. 

Teach: 1. Christ's call the same to every one. 2. 
full-hearted The 


in the company of Christ, in the larger 


The 
immediate, response. 3. immeasur- 
able reward, 
life that now is, the world-wide and time-long influence 
over other nen, and the boundless life that is to come. 


Cuitversity Park, Colo. 
a 


The Lesson in Every-Day Life 


By Charles Frederick Goss, D.D. 


E' ILLOW wre (v. 14). Before we 
let us be sure we know the way. 
War, a ot 


attack upon a Union camp, in one of the companies of 


try to be leaders, 


One day, during 


the Civil battalion Confederates made an 


which there was a little bit of a scrawny, nervous fellow 
who had never had any military experience, and did not 
But the 


Rebel yell burst on his ear he lost his head completely, 


possess a single quality of leadership. when 
and to the astonishment of every one started out of the 
ranks towards the enemy, crying, at the top of his voice, 
‘«Come on, boys ; follow me !"’ The big captain took 
after him on a run, and, when he caught up, just spanked 
him with the flatof hissword. Probably the most of the 
so-called leaders of men whom we see at ‘‘ huskings"’ 
and ‘revivals '’ are just about as well qualified as he 
was. It is a great deal better to be a good follower than 
He had trav- 


it was 


a poor leader. But Jesus knew the way. 


eled it. When he said, ‘‘ Follow me,"’ with a 
full comprehension of its dangers and its termination. 


Ltd he arose an 0 lowed him. 
Ind 7 fol 


who have read these words have said, ‘‘ Oh that I might 


Millions of people 


have the living Christ to go before me How eagerly I 


would follow him to the ends of the earth ! Probably 
some of them would, but the disciples who turned back at 
the first approach of danger were once just as confident. 
And yet it does seem as if it would be the sweetest thing 
in the world to abandon everything else for him, if we 


could only actually see him going before us, so hard it 
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left te our 


is to find the path without him. Now we are 


imaginations as to what he would have done if he were 


standing where we are. It is not always easy to tell, 


but, if we study long and earnestly, it will ‘*come to 


us. Ihe soul, enlightened by the divine Spirit, can 
mike this discovery. 

Hle ecateth 
(v. 16) No 


evel 


yy , , 
ANd aAriUnelh Wi SLANE VS 


will 


will be 


th publicans and 


‘eclass’’ man, nor ‘caste man 


Wor ld’ , 


limited by the 


become a Savior. Ilis influence 


always narrowness of his sympathies. 
We ought to imitate Jesus as far as we can in this, but 
we must never forget that, in this power to come into 
was, We 
bad 


enough to have contaminated him, but of no other per- 


safe contact with viee, we are not what he 


have every reason to believe that no man was ever 


been true. Among our acquaintances 


son has this ever 


there will always be those who are stronger than we, and, 


if they are dragging us down, we must keep away from 


DD D> 


them. You are all perfectly capable of discerning this. 


Any one can tell the ditference between going up in a 


balioon and tumbling down into a sewer I meet plenty 


of people whom | have to tight shy of, for they are too 
deep and subtle for me. 
Lcame not to call th hicous, but sinners (ve 17). 


Ilow different was the feeling which prompted him in 
the selection of his a 


of us! We 


sought those whom he could keep from going down. 


ociates from that which guides the 


most seck those who will lift us up; he 
Last summer I saw a man in Chicago who has a passion 
for saving people from drowning. Ile hovers all day 
long around the places where people go in bathing. He 
did not pay the slightest attention to the fashionable 
people who strolled along the bank. Ile scarecly deigned 
to cast a glance at the expert swimmers who were sport- 
ing in the waves like dolphins. He just kept his eye 
open for the beginners, and for those who were liable to 
have cramps. And upon the very instant when one of 


them turned pale, or threw up his hands, in he plunged. 


It was a passion like that which animated Jesus to save 
men, 

No man sewelh a picce of undressed « loth on an old 
garmcnt (v.21) I suppose the Saviour meant, ‘ unle 
he is obliged to by poverty.”’ I am very sure that it 
was a case of necessity in my home. I do not dare to 
think what a spectacle my trowsers would have been 
without those truly clegant “bull's eyes which my 
mother sewed into them But she did not do it because 
she wanted to, but because she had to She knew well 


enough how the new would finally tear out the old 
Perhaps some of us cannot help having patches on 


them on oui 
What 


is the use of your trying to patch up that old mean tem- 


our clothes, but we do not need to have 


} 


characters, and that was what the Saviour meant. 


per of your 


with one of those forced and superficial 


smiles ? It will tear out. You do not mean it. You just 


‘‘put iton.’’ Get your heart itself right. Be good all 


through, and not in spots. Get right inside and out, 
and quit ‘ patching. 
Cincinnati, O. 


S&S 


The Superintendent’s Review 


By the Rev. E. Morris Fergusson 





TOO GREAT A 


TO COME TO JESUS 











What were those ‘* bottles that we 
day? What did 


bottles, or skins, 


study about to- 
What kind of 
What would 


men put into them 


was best for new wine 
happen to old bottles filled with new wine ? 

What was 
sent to teach the Jews their 
Now the law of 


which the Jews kept their religion. 


the name of the great lawgiver whom God 


law? How long before 


Jesus’ time ? Moses was the bottle in 


It was now pretty 
old, and all crusted over with men's ideas about fasting 
and other observances. Jesus came to bring a new reli- 


gion, full of life and energy ; and when these scribes 


and Pharisees tried to jam the new religion into the old 


law, Jesus warned them not to. Why not ? 


One thing about Jesus that troubled the Pharisees 
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What 


In their opinion, every publican 


greatly was the way he loved sinners. was this 


Levi, or Matthews 


was a -? And yet he called him, and Matthew 


came, and became a disciple. Worse yet, he made a 
feast, and all the sinners in town were there, and—would 


you believe it ?—Jesus came too ! 


lake one of those Pharisees : why did not he follow 
Jesus? Oh, he was too great a saint! He was good 


enough anyhow, and he certainly would not follow a 
Teacher who ate and drank with sinners, —even to help 
them. Jesus seems to have known his thoughts, for he 
Whom did he call ? 

When the Spirit calls you to come to Jesus, and you 
You 
may be too great a saint to come to Jesus,—there are 
lots of those, - 


did not invite him. 


y, ‘‘I can't come; I'm not fit,"” remember this : 


Sal 


but you cannot be too great a sinner. 


Trenton, N. /. 


% 
Suggested Hymns and Psalms 


References in parentheses are to ‘‘ Bible Songs'"’) 


Behold, the Master passeth by.” ore 
O Master, let me walk with thee. (37 
Phou sayest, Take up thy cro n 32 : 1-6 
$4: 1 
eee Psalm 37 : 3-9 
“Try ny towals inthe stepsoftheS our (50 : 3-7.) 
\nywhere with Jesus T can safely go.’ Psalm go : 5-9. 
i | p for Jesus ! up mid on ird ! | are ¥ + 
** Tesus the ligrlit, thre Vay (167 I ) 


Question Hints 
By Amos R. Wells 


EVIEW.—What 
last Sunday ? 


miracle of healing did we study 
Where was it wrought? Under 
what peculiar circumstances ? What did Christ use it to 
prove ? 

1. FoLttow Me (vs. 13, 14).—What was the name by 


which Levi came to be known?) What was his business ? 


Why were the publicans universally hated?) Draw a 
contrast between Matthew and the other famous publican 
of the Gospels, Zaccheus. Tlow did Matthew prove his 
nobility of soul? What did this following of Jesus cost 
him 


2 He I What 


important occasion brought Christ to Matthew's house ? 


ATETIL WITH SINNERS (vs. 15, 16) 


(Luke 5 : 29.) Why, probably, did Matthew make this 


feast? Hlow did the scribes and Pharisees come to be 
present What special significance did Eastern ideas 
attach to cating with others ? 

3. I Came to CALL SINNERS (v. 17).—How was 


Christ like a phy Who were the sick that had 


iran 


need of him Ilow did this comparison answer the 
criti What further answer and reproof did Christ 
give ? (Matt. 9: 13; Hos. 6:6.) 

4. Wry Do Tnry Nor Fast? (vs. 18-20).—What 
further objection to the feast was raised? (v. 18, Rev. 


Ver.) What is the purpose of fasting? When did 
Christ's disciples have cause for fasting ? But why not 
at the time of our lesson ? 

5. New Croru, New WINE (vs. 21, 22).—What 
harm comes from patching with unshrunken cloth ? 


What kind of 
How did these two parables 


from putting new wine in old bottles ? 


bottles is referred to ? 


apply to the point at issue? To what modern matters 


do they apply ? 


Boston. 
> a 7 
Lesson Plan 
Topic: Principles of his Work Illustrated 


Analysis 


1. IN CALLING MATTHEW (vs. 13, 14). 


1. His Activity : 
He went forth again by the sea side (13). 


Jesus went about in all Galilee (Matt. 4 : 23). 
| 


esu who went about doing good (Acts to : 38 
2. His Readiness : 
The multitude resorted unto him, and he taught them (13). 


. taught them ( Matt 


Secing the multitudes, he 5:1,2 
He saitl I will come and heal him (Matt. 8:7 
3- His Particularity : 

He saw Levi and fj vith unto h Follow me (14 


Simon, son of John, lovest thou me? ( John 21: 16.) 
Saul, Saul, why persecutest thou me ? (Acts g: 4.) 


4- His Attractiveness: 


Lewi arose and followed him (14) 
Levi forsook all, and rose up and followed him (Luke 5: 
27, 28). 
These have I counted loss for Chiist (Phil. 3: 7). 
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aN ACCEPTING COMPANIONS (vS. 15-17). 


1. The Companions Accepted : 
Publicans and sinnes thdown with Jesus (15 
The publicans and the harlots believed him (Matt. 21 : 32). 
Lhis man receiveth sinners (luke 15: 2) 
z=. The Objectors Present: 
The scribes of the I’h 
The Pharisees and their 


‘Lhe seribes of the 


rises taie (16), 
crib 
Pharisee 

3. The Cbhiection Raised: 


He eateth and drinketh wit 


murmured (Take § : 30). 
part strove (Acts 23: 9). 


a publicans and sinners (16). 


Why eateth vour Master with the publicans 


? (Matt. g: 11.) 
Why do ve eat and drink with the publicans 


? (Luke 5 : 30.) 

4- The Vindication Presented: 
Lcame not to call the righteous, but sinners (17). 

They that are whole have no need of a physician (Luke 5 : 31), 

Christ Jesus t] } Tim. 1:15). 


came into the world to save sinners (1 
II], IN ANSWERING CRITICS (vs. 18-22). 


1. Independence of Action: 


Why do John d fp 2+ fast, but thy disciples fast nore 
15.) 
Ve have heard but T sav unto vou (Matt. 5 : 21, 22). 
Why Uk not thy disciples according to the tradition ? (Mark 
; ) 
2. Joy in Fellowship: 
1 ne as they } ec the é lecrroom they cannot fast (19) 
, 
Lhe friend of } lewroor reloiceth great] (lohn 3: 20 
The d — sere glad, when they iw tiie Lord ( Joh 20: 


3- Expectation of Separation: 

/ he or? le. ‘ i 4 uli Ce laREN eal} / om the WM (20) 
Jolin 16: 28 
m (Acts 1:49). 


I leave the world, and go unto the Father 


Hew taken up ; and a cloud received bh 


4- Futility of Compromise : 


Else 1 yee veut made The wine will burst the 
k 21, 22 
Ll he t lee id the skins perish (Matt. g: 1 
The \ ot agre e with the old (Luke 5 : 36) 


Toric POR THE QUARTER: The Great Worker at his Work, 
GOLDEN TEXT FOR THE QUARTER: Zhe Son of man 
Mark 10: 45 


came 
not to be ministered unto, bubte ministe 
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International Home Readings 


MON Mark 2: 13-22. Jesus at Matthew's house. 
‘TUrs Matt. 4: 12-22 Call to service. 
Wep.—Luke 19 : 1-10. A publican called. 
THU RS,—Afark 1: 38-45. A leper touched. 
FRI Luke 7 : 29-35 Friend of sinner 
SA t Tim. 1: 12-17. Chief of sinner: 
SUN Luke 5: 27-39. Levi's feast 
(These Home Reading re the selections of the International Bible 
Reading Asse atic 
“2% % 


Graded Hiclps 


For the Primary Teacher 
PREPARED BY 
George H. Archibald, Montreal, Canada 
CONSULTATION WITH 


Bertha F. Vella, Massachusetts E 

Mrs. R. B. Preuszner, Kansas Minnie Allen, Alabama 

Mrs. G. H. Archibald, Montreal Lucy G. Stock, Connecticut 
Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania 


P. St. John, New York 


I. Plan for the Quarter: Stories about Jesus. 
Il. Title of this Week’s Story: Jesus at Matthew's 


House. 
Hl. Golden Text: //¢ said unto him, Follow me,—\uke 
5: 27. 


IV. Results Sought: 
1. Readiness to honor Jesus among compan- 
ions. 
2. Following Jesus by obeying his comn ands. 
V. Suggested Starting-Points : 
1. Story of a boy who honors his mothet and 
father 


2. Thesgame of '* Follow the Leader."’ 


VI. Suggested Steps in the Teaching Process 


CENTRAL Tiovcut: How we can Show our Friendship 
for Jesus. 

From these the teacher is expected to select such as are best adapted to 

herself and her cla ! der Vi, VIII, and IX is illustrated one of te 

many ways otf presenti: the lesson These notes are designed tc suggest 

an outline indicating the principal steps, but not always ela rating the 


} 
details 


I. PREPARATI 


‘ STORY 
How many of you have played ‘: Follow the Leader"! 


FOR LESSON 


How isit played ? Either relate some of your experiences 


[Epitor’s Nore, 


as to how to make the best use of these primary helps, with 4 


A leaflet containing valuable suggestions 


selected list of books useful for primary teachers, will be sent 


free, by the Editor of ‘The Sunday School Times, upon request. 


’ 








March 3, 1900 


gs a child in playing the game, or let some of the children 
do so. Call attention to the fact that the children who 
gre too young to play this game like to do the things 
that their older brothers and sisters do. When the 
older ones play soldier, they like to march with them. 
Emphasize the idea of the leader in the game saying to 
the others, ‘‘Come on ; Go where I go ; Do what | do ; 


Who will follow me?’’ etc. To-day we are to learn 
about a man to whom Jesus said the words of the Golden 


Tos ** I ollow me.’ 


2, Tur LESSON STORY, 
This man had two names. Sometimes he was cailed 
Matthew, and sometimes Levi. It was not a game that 


He 


real earnest. 


was being played when Jesus called him. wanted 


He 


were others to whom Jesus said these words. 


was There 
| do 


They left their homes to 


him to follow him. in 
you 
know how they followed him ? 

go with Jesus wherever he went. But was that the only 


way in which they were to follow him? Let us see what 


Matthew did, and then we shall better know what that 
means. 
In telling this story we may represent Matthew as 


man who was well to do and had a comfortable home. 
Probably he had heard Jesus teaching the people, o1 
had 


cerity, and one day, while passing the place where the 


met him personally. Jesus recognized his 


sin- 


taxes were received, called him to a closer friendship. 
It must have been several days, at least, before Matthew 
could leave his old occupation. During the interval, 
probably, he honored Jesus by preparing a feast, and at 
the same time introduced his old associates to the new 
friend and leader whom he had found. 

Because it does not cover the particular lesson which 
we are trying to impress, it seems best to omit references 
to the fact that he belonged to a despised class in the 
community, or to the criticism of the Pharisees. Speak 


of Matthew as now one of Jesus’ friends. Soon after 
this he left his home, and spent his time in the Saviour’ s 


company. 


3. THe Troi Eweritasizen, 
How did Matthew follow Jesus? Ile did what he 
thought Jesus would like to have him do, First he made 


a feast for him in his own house. Then he went about 


with him from place to place. Do you think there was 


no other way in which he followed him? He tried to 
help him in all his work. When he made the feast, he 
asked those who were not very good men to come, be 
cause he thought they might become Jesus’ friends, for 
then Jesus could help them to do right. \fter this he 
taught great many people about Je Before he 
died he wrote one of our Bible books about Jesus 
Were not these good ways to follow Jesus ? 

We are friends of Jesus. Do we follow him Can 
people tell that we are his friends when they see us at 


play or at home? It is one thing to say we are a per- 


son's friend, it is another to show 


that friendship by 
our actions. It is one thing to say we love mother, it is 
another to show that love by doing the things we know 
she would like us to do. One time some people were 
telling Jesus how much they loved him, and he said, 
‘If ye love me, keep my commandments."’ 

We cannot all follow Jesus in just the way that 
Matthew did. 
in one way, and some in another. 


one little girl did it. 


Some must show their friendship to him 
Let us tell 


She was going to a party. 


you how 
As her 
mother bade her good-by, she whispered in her ear, 
‘Try to be unselfish, dear, and make some one else 
happy.” 


‘Yes, mama, I'll try,"’ she replied ; ‘‘ good- 


by,’’ and off she skipped. Just as she reached the bot- 
tom of the hill, a little bareheaded child 


the corner, and came up to her, 


toddled round 
She knew the washer- 


woman's baby at once, and said, ‘*‘ Why, Johnnie Mur- 


phy Are you running away ? ‘* Poin’ walk,'’ said 
Johnnie gleefully. ‘* Where is your mother? asked 
Elsie ‘* Doin’ walk,’’ said Johnnie again, and off he 
Started, Elsie could see the lawn where the party was 
f0lng on, and her heart beat fast as she thought the 
party had begun. But Johnnie, what would become 
of him if she left him? So she ran after him and 
brought him home. When she reached the house, the 
door was open, but nobody was there. Elsie stayed 


with him and watched till his mother came home, worn 
and tired with her long search for the little runaway. 
She was very late for the party, and missed some of the 
games, but she had made the wacherwoman happy by 
taking care of her little boy. 
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Vil. Summary of Lesson Steps 





The ‘Truth 
Eemphasized 


Ilow to 
Follow Jesus 








Hlow Matthew 
Showed his 


Friend hip for Je 


The Lesson 
Story 





us. 
Preparation 
for 


Story 


l.esson 





Vill. Pictures for the Children 
1. Oriental tray. 
Oriental bottle made of skin. 
3. The calling of Matthew, by Bida. 
(Nos. 1 and 2 are from The Sunday School Times pic- 
lor information to these and 


ture supplement. as 


the 
other picture, see leaflet, which will be furnished free 


by the Editor.) 
IX. Blackboard Ilustrations 


Print the words 


‘FOLLOW Mt in large letters, and 
refer to it again and again during the teaching of the 


lesson. 





FoLLow Me 








For the Junior Teacher 


By A. F. Schauffier, D.D. 
hee Matthew 9 : 9-17; 12: 1-14; Mark 
2313 0.3:0; Lame § : 27 to G : F4. 


Lesson Story 


One day Jesus passed by a small custom-house, where 
a man named Matthew was at work. Hecalled Matthew 


to follow him. At once Matthew left his business, and 


obeyed the call of the Master. Soon after this, Matthew 


made a feast at his house, to which he invited 


the Lord as to the use of pictures and other working methods, for 
and many others, among them a large number of his teachers of junior classes who follow Dr. Schautiler’s helps 
fellow custom-house officials. When the scribes and Will be mailed free, upon request, by the Editor of The 
day S 1 Times 
Pharisees saw this, they were offended, and complained lay School Times. ] 
that he sat down with publicans and sinners at the same Vew York Cit 
table. In their ignorance, they thought that for Jesus “egg¢ 
to associate with those whom they despised was to pol- 
ite | se] Ys SUS as- j 
lute himself. They failed to understand that Jesus a For the Intermediate Teacher 
sociated with these people, not because he loved their 
sins, but because he loved them, and wished to save By A. E, Dunning, D.D. 
them from their evil lives. This is why Jesus answered ar al , , , . 
. ~ this iesson the teacher tina Jesus incurri tne 
them as he did, saying that just because these men : e eee 
: disapproval of the most respectable and orthod« 
were sinners he went to them, soas to call them to re , , , , 
classes of Jewish society Ile will need to study re 
enh e. | 1 
— fully the conditions, in order to how Je \ 
Additional Facts right in opposing the Pharisees, in setting aside their 
One day the Master with his disciples was passing rules of sabbath observance, in associating familiarly 
through a wheat field on the sabbath. His disciples with those whom the Pharisees condemned and de 
were hungry, and plucked the ears of wheat and ate spised, and in insisting that the established order of 
them. At this the Pharisees were once more angry, be- things in their religious and social life must give way t 
cause they thought that this was breaking the Fourth a new one for those who would be his disciples. ‘The 
Commandment. jut Jesus rebuked them, and told teicher should aim to show when, how, in what spirit 
them that they were wrong, for the sabbath was not and to what ends, the Christian should follow the exan 
made excepting for the good of man, and eating on that ple of Jesus in these things. 
day was no sin. 
The Bible Material 
On another sabbath, Jesus was in a synagogue, and 


there he saw a man whose hand was withered. 


Pharisees again watched him, to see whether he wouk 
heal the man on the sabbath, which they called work 
and so thought was wrong. DBut Jesus healed the man 
and then looked at them with anger, being grieved fo 


the hardness of their hearts. 


raged that they went out and took counsel how they 


might kill him. 


Up-to-Date Applications 


lirst 


a call accepted. This is what Matthew did, a 
once If he had been like some people whom I know 
he would have made some kind of excuse, saying, 


Lord; it is not possible for me to 


The 1. 


At this they were so en- 


obey, as I am very 
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But to 


serious 


am not his disciple, I have declined his call. 
the call of the of 


thing, and one which will work ill for us. 


refuse Son God is a most 


Second, a call extended. Matthew did. 
For he made the feast, and invited many of his former 
comrades, | 


This is what 


ust that they might have a chance to know 

In 
Was 
should 
If we have heard and heeded the cail of Jesus, we 


this same Jesus whose call he himself had accepted, 
this way Matthew became a kind of missionary. 

not that grand? But this is only what all of us 
do. 
must at once turn missionaries, and try and get others to 


to And, 


place for us to begin at than among our own playmates 


come him. 


like Matthew, there is no better 


and acquaintances. 


he had ¢ 


a 


I know a boy who, just as soon as 
iven his heart to the Saviour, went to his dear- 
He did 
so, and from that day to this has been living a Christian 
life. 


of this kind is 


est playmate and asked him to do the same. 


The idea that only grown-up people can do work 


all wrong. Children may be missionaries 


as well as adults, and it is their great privilege to act in 
this wav. Iry and see if God does not bless you in 
work of this kind. 
Questions 
To be cAssfgined Idevance.—What did the disciples 


once do on the sabbath day 
the Ph feel ($s : 24.) 


Pharisees one sabbath day watch Jesus 


(Mark 2: 23.) How did 
Why did the 
(24:8, 2.) What 


Why was Jesus 


arisees about this ? 


did Jesus do to the sick man? (3: 5.) 


angry with the Pharisees? (3: 5.) Whatdid the Phari- 
sees counsel to do with Jesus ? (3 : 6.) 

kor Use in the Class What was Matthew's busi- 
ness? Why was he not popular with Jews? When 
Jesus called Matthew, how did he respond? How did 


Matthew show that he was in earnest in following Jesus ? 
Why did the 


Jesus’ conduct? 


scribes and Pharisees complain about 
In what two particulars does Matthew 


set us a good example ? 


{[Eprror’s Notr.—A leaflet containing helpful suggestions 


Jesus calls Matthew, a publican, 
1 (Matt. 9:9; Mark 2: 13, 14; 


2. Jesus attends a reception given in his honor, and 


to be his dis¢ iple 
28). 


Luke S$ 27 


many publicans and sinners are guests (Matt. g : 
Mark 2 : 15). 


3. The Pharisees 


’ 10 5 


r 


condemn him for eating and drink 
ingeat a feast with publicans and sinners, and he answers 
13; Mark 2: 16,17; Luke 5 


The Pharisees and John's d 


them (Matt. 9 : 11- 30-32). 


isciples criticise Jesus 


de 
and his disciples for not keeping fast days, and he an- 
' swers them (Mark 2: 18-22 Luke 5 : 33-39; Matt. 9 
"  §4-17). 
5. Jesus heals aman of a chronte disease in Jerusalem 


on the sabbath The Jews condemn Jesus, and seek to 


ol 


busy just now,”’ or he might have said, ‘‘ Yes, Lord, I aK 
7s ‘a : kill him, because he works on the sabbath, and he an 
will think about it, and by and by, it may be, I will fol- ‘ 
- : swers them (John 5 : 1-47) 
low thee. But th is not what he did. If he had a ’ ; . ; 
: 6. The Pharisees condemn the disciples of Jesus for 
acted in the way suggested, we should never have heard , ; ; : 
: Hic gathering wheat to eat on the sabbath, and he justifies 
from him again, nor would he himself have received the 
; 
> g . > Si > 4S > te . ; 
many blessings that he did. But the same is true to [Epitor’s Nore,—A leaflet suggesting useful methods 


this day. 
‘‘Follow me’’ ? The most important question for u 


to-day is, ‘‘Am I obeying the call of Jesus ?*’ for if 


Is not Jesus calling each one of us, saying, 


using these studies of Dr. Dunning’s, and giving a selected 


S list of books bearing on the lessons, wil) be sent free, upon 


J request, by the Editor of The Sunday School limes. | 
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them in their action (Matt. 12.:1-8; Mark 2 3-28 ; 
Luke 6 : 1-5). 
7. The Pharisees, watching, find Jesus restoring the 


withered hand of a man on the sabbath. They accuse 


him of breaking the sabbath. He justifies his act, and 
the Jews in Galilee, like those in Jerusalem, plot to kill 


him (Mark 3 : 1-6; Matt. 12: 9-14; Luke 6 : 6-11). 


General Preparation 

The incidents are too many to be dwelt on at length 
in a single lesson. Attention must be concentrated on 
principles which Jesus declared to be right for himself 
and his disciples. The incidents should be referred to 
in illustrating these principles. 

1. Jesus Principle in Associating with Discredited 
Classes. 
as a young rabbi of promise, whom they hoped might 


But 


The Pharisees at first appeared to regard him 
join them. They argued persuasively with him. 
he broke with them by openly choosing a disciple from 
a class which they despised. ‘The system of gathering 
revenues for the state was unjust and oppressive. Those 


engaged in this business were usually a low and hated 


class. Jesus declared that he gave his society most 
freely to the most needy, who confessed their need of 
him. 

2. Jesus’ Principle tn Regard to Established Religious 
But he 


Customs. ‘Even Christ pleased not himself." 


was not an ascetic. The orthodox Jewish customs had 
become oppressive and mischievous, ‘‘ the tradition of 
the 


God'"' (Mark 7 : 3-9). 


elders '’ insisted on as ‘‘the commandment. of 


Fasting was one of these cus- 


toms. Jesus said that leaky wine-skins could as soon 
be trusted to hold new wine through the fermenting 
process as old Judaism to hold the new truth he 


preached, which would have to work moral and political 
revolutions before it could be accepted as the motive 
power of orderly society (Luke 5 : 37, 38). 

3. Jesus Principle of Sabbath Keeping. We declared 
that he had the same authority over the sabbath as his 


Father had. He taught that love to God and to men as 


the supreme motive will be a safe guide in the ob- 
servance of this day. The Pharisees loved their own 
sabbath customs more than they loved God or men 
(Matt. 12 : 5-8). 
Reference Literature 
{The use of the books mentioned here is not an iry part of this 


A leaflet giving information as to 
it 


course, but is merely supplemental, 


these and other books of reference w ye sent free, upon request, by the 
Editor of ‘The Sunday School ‘Times.] 

X, Jesus and the Jews). 
Bruce's Training of the Twelve (Chap. VII, Lessons of 
Stalker (©% 120-130, The Pharisees’ 


Reasons for Opposing Jesus). 


Fairbairn’s Studies (Chap 
Religious Liberty). 


Suggestive Questions 
I. The 


Describe Matthew's business. 


Teaching of Jesus abou Publicans and Sin- 
Where 
Why did Jesus choose Matthew as 


NEWS. and how 
did he carry it on ? 
a disciple? What objection did the Pharisees urge 
against his attending the reception at Matthew's house ? 
How did he defend that act ? 

2. The Teaching of Jesus about Fasting. Wow did 
his habits differ from those of John ? (Luke 7 : 33, 34.) 
How did Jesus justify his habits and those of his dis- 


ciples? (Mark 2:19.) How did he justify the habits of 


John and his disciples ? (Luke 7 : 35.) How did he 
show that his principles and those of Judaism could not 
continue together ? (Matt. 9 : 16, 17.) 


3. The Teaching of Jesus about the Sabbath. What 
two charges did the Jews make against him when he 
had healed a sick man on the sabbath ? (John 5 : 18.) 
What authority did he claim concerning sabbath and 
all other laws ? (John 5 : 22; Mark 2: 27, 28.) What 
did Jesus say it is right to do on the sabbath ? (Matt. 
Luke 6: 9, 10.) Why did the Jews deny 
what he taught concerning the sabbath ? (Matt. 15 
7-14.) 


19:47 42; 


Suggestive Topics 

Jesus calls sinners to repentance because he needs 
their service. 

In every crisis of religious development in society 
some things that have long been held precious have to 
give place to things whose preciousness is yet to be 
learned. Every disciple of Christ will use the Lord's 
Day as a precious gift of God for his own well-being, for 
the highest good ot his neighbors, and as the best pos- 
sible boon to the world. 


Boston. 
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The Senior Bible Class 


By Professor Frank K. Sanders, Ph.D. 


Jesus’ Breach with the Pharisees 
Matthew 9 : 9-17; 12 : 1-14; Mark 2 : 13 to 3:6; 
Luke 5 : 27 to6 :11; John § : 1-47. 


I. ‘THe GENERAL PREPARATION, 


} 
j 


[For each member of the Bible class 

The ministry of Jesus throughout Galilee from syna- 
gogue to synagogue was notable, not merely for the con- 
stant succession of cures wrought by Jesus upon the sick 
folk who thronged his pathway, but for the enthusiasm 
and respect it aroused for him among the people at 
large by his manifest power, unique methods, and stir- 
It also made clear one additional char- 
of Jesus, 


accepted from the publican Matthew, 


ring sermons. 


acteristic illustrated by the entertainment 


which he his 
determination to reach all ranks of the people, outcasts, 
and those despised, as well as the respectable classes ; 
and it resulted in a clash with the religious leaders, on 
account of the practices permitted by Jesus on the sab- 
bath, which was of serious importance in the course of 
his subsequent ministry. We need to take notice of the 
events at the visit of Jesus to the unnamed feast at Jeru- 
salem (John 5), and of the concurrent disputes about 
fasting and sabbath-day activity (Mark 2 : 18 to 3 : 6), 
in order to understand how we now come to a real turn- 
ing-point in the active ministry of Jesus. 


The date of 


certain regarding the feast alluded to in John 


these events is obscure because no one 
can be 
5:1. If it was a passover or Purim, the time was the 
middle or end of March 

The order of events is probably to be noted as follows : 
(1.) The call of Matthew, the publican, 
(Mark ¢. + 13, 


outcasts (Mark 2 : 15-17); 


to be a disciple 
14; (2) Jesus’ social ministry to publicans 
and (3) his attitude toward 
formal fasting and religious forms in general (Mark 2 : 
18-22); (4) his healing of the infirm man at the pool of 


Bethesda (John 5 : 1-18); (5) his declaration (before the 
rulers, according to Westcott) of his relation to God the 
Father (vs. 1g-30), and of the character and variety of 
the testimony to himself (vs. 31-40), and of the reasons 
> 19-47) ; 
(6) his brave disregard of sabbatic casuistry in the very 


(vs. 41-47) for Jewish disbelief in him (John 5 


presence of the Pharisees (Mark 2 : 23 to 3 : 5); their 


consequent plotting against him (Mark 3 : 6). 


Il, Rererence LIrERATURE 


[None of the books 


The references to them are collated 


in following these studies. 
only for those who wish to use them, 
leaflet, which will be mailed free 


named are necessary 


For fuller information about books see 


by the Fditor.] 


The characteristics of this ministry for all classes are 
interestingly discussed by the Rey. Professor Bruce in 
his volume of essays, ‘‘ With Open Face'"’ (Scribner's). 
His ideas are also reproduced in the notes on the Synop- 
tic Gospels in the ‘‘ Expositor's Greek Testament."’ 
On fasting among the Jews of the time of Jesus, and his 
own position regarding it, see the fine discussion by 
Stanton in Hastings’s Bible Dictionary (I, 855), or the 
On 


Jewish relations to publicans and their views about the 


condensed summary in Davis's Bible Dictionary. 


sabbath compare Schiirer, ‘‘ Jewish People in the Time 
of Jesus Christ’? (2d Division, II, 96-105), or Muir- 
All 


these details in connection 


head, ‘‘ The Times of Christ’’ (44-89 ; Scribner's). 


‘*Lives of Christ’’ discuss 
with the events of this lesson. 


III, QuESTIONS FOR STUDY AND DIscussion. 


[To be allotted, in advance, by the leader, for careful consideration, to 


members of the class Ihe references in the brackets are to other lesson 


helps in this issue of The Sunday School Times ] 


1. The Callof a Publican to be a Disciple. (1.) What 
direct and personal reasons may we reasonably urge for 
g 2. last {. ] 


(2.) Is it fair to conclude, with Professor Bruce, in view 


this choice by Jesus ? [Warren : Long : 
of this whole passage, and of such references as Luke 
7:34; 15:1,2; 18: 9-14, that Jesus not only attended 
a banquet at this time, but deliberately entered upon a 
special ministry of redemptive fellowship to these de- 
spised and unchurched classes ? {McLaren : (9 1, 2.] 
2. //is Reasons for not Imposing Special Fasts. (3-) 
Why did it occur to the disciples of John to ask the 
question about fasting ? Would such references as Acts 
13:3 or 18 : 8 suggest that Jesus made no objection to 
fasting fer se? (4.) In his reply, what important work- 
ing principles did he set forth as explaining his failure 


to prescribe forms for the religious life of his disciples? 
[McLaren : 3. 


Dunning ~ Gen. Prep., 2.] 


Vol. 42, No.9 


3. fis Clash with the 


(5-) For what double reason were they infuriated at 


nery Leaders at Jerusalem; 


him ? (John 5 : 16-18.) Which charge did he answer 
in John 5: 19-30, and in what way? (6.) To what 


fourfold witness did he refer his claims to be the Mes. 
siah, and what was the real reason, in his opinion, for 
their unbelief ? 

4. The Sabbath Controversies in Galilee. (7.) What 
hair-splitting rule of sabbatic casuistry was ignored by 
the disciples of Jesus in the cornfield? Were they in 
any respect breaking the law of God? [Dunning : Gen, 
Prep., 3.] (8.) How did the example of David sustain 
their action? (g.) What other view-point did Jesus urge 
when he healed the man with the withered hand ? 

5: The Settled Attitude of Envy on the Part of the 
Phartsees. (10.) Why should the Pharisees treat the 
attitude of Jesus toward publicans and sinners, toward 
formal fasts and sabbatic observances, so seriously ? 
[Dunning : 


cV: 


Gen. Prep., 1.] 
SOME LEADING THOUGHTS. 


[For general discussion under the direction of the leader.]} 


How we have to admire the calm, deliberate courage 


of Jesus in his public ministry ! In the interests of 
spiritual freedom, and the redemption of fallen human. 
ity, No opposition could block his purpose. 

What a way he had of explaining any act in the light 
of a great principle or idea ! 

Is it a wonder that poor sinners, so unfeelingly cursed 
and trampled by proud and bigoted Pharisees, laid their 
hearts at his feet ! 

[Eprror’s Norr.—A leaflet giving suggestions for the con- 
duct of a Bible selected list of books 


bearing on the current lessons, will be sent free, upon request, 


senior class, with a 


by the Editor of The Sunday School Times. ] 


Vale University. 


“2% % 


Wiork and Workers 


Convention Calendar 


Virginia, at Roanoke March 7-9 
North Carolina, at Charlotte March 13-15 
Alabama, at Opelika April 4-6 
Tennessee, at Nashville \pril 10-12 
California, at San Jose April re-1y 


West Virginia, at 
Louisiana, 
Minnesota, at St. 


Ravenswood April 17-19 
at Baton Rouge 


Paul 


April 17-19 
April 17-19 


Texas, at Temple April 25-27 


Kansas, at Atchison . May 8-10 
Illinois, at ee May 15-17 
Montana, at Billings oe May — 
Washington, at Walla-Walla May — 
North Dakota, at Grand Forks May 24, 25 
Oregon, at Pendleton . May — 
Indiana, at Bluffton . June —— 


Ohio, at Akron 


Iowa, at Creston 


June 5-7 


June 12-14 


New York, at Buffalo June 12-1 
Colorado, at Denver June 19-21 
Nebraska, at Lincoln June 19 2! 


Primary and Junior Summer 
Park 
Missouri, at Columbia 


New Jersey 
at Asbury . July 9-14 
\ugust 28-30 


Kentucky, at Bowling Green \ugust 28-30 


Maryland, at Baltimore, biennial October - 
Pennsylvania, at Altoona ‘ ; . October 
Rhode Island, at Providence October 
Connecticut, at Bridgeport, biennial Novembet - 
District of Columbia, at Washington , November 12-14 


British North America 


Nova Scotia. at Dartmouth October — 
Mexico 
National it e§ y { M co July 
7 
“%* 2% % 


Philadelphia’s House-to-House 
Visitation 
By William T. Ellis 


HE largest enterprise in the universe is the Church 

of ‘Christ, yet no other great undertaking is conducted 

onso small a scale. Of necessity, much of the Church's 
work is local ; the kingdom is divided and subdivided 
into minute portions, and the essential oneness of the 
The Church seldom plans 


Mr. Moody's greatness lay in the 


whole is often forgotten. 
broadly enough. 
breadth of his vision and the magnitude of his under- 
takings ; he understood something of the colossal na‘ure 
of the Church's mission. It really creates surprise 
when the Church in any large degree rallies her mem- 
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bers together for a task commensurate with her powers. 
The unusualness of concrete instances of the greatness 
of the Church's aim arid work is responsible for the stir 
created by Philadelphia's religious census. 

The idea of visiting every home in a city of 1,250,000 
inhabitants by volunteer workers, and that within one 
The scheme 
so big and striking that the public interest was 

Its 


day, appealed to the popular imagination. 
was 
won. daring compelled attention and _ respect. 
Thinking men perceived the business-like nature of the 
proceeding. If the Church has any right to exist, she 
has aright to be interested in all men. Furthermore, 
the basis of all intelligent labor must be facts. There- 
fore the Church was but doing her plain duty when she 
set about learning the facts concerning the community 
to which she would minister. Equally apparent was the 


deep evangelistic basis for this visitation, Its imme- 


diate purpose was simply to gather statistics ; its real 


and primary object was to win souls into the kingdom of 


Jesus Christ. 
Practical Christian Union 
This 
before the world as a unit and as in earnest. 


Church 
Absolutely 


house-to-house visitation arrayed the 
all denominations in Philadelphia, including the Uni 
tarian, Universalist, and Swedenborgian churches, con- 
tributed representatives to the advisory committee, and 
The Catholic Church 


gave hearty approval to the plan, and announced the 


workers for the visiting. Roman 


visitation from some of its altars, though it furnished no 


visitors. All religious organizations, such as the Ycung 
Men's Christian Association and the Women's Christian 
, Temperance Union, had a part in the canvass. It is 


probable that Philadelphia has never before seen such 
an example of genuine Christian unity. 
Planning the Campaign 


Preparation was begun months before Washington's 


Birthday, which was the date of the visitation. Mr. 
Hugh Cork, Pennsylvania's state superintendent of 


house to-house visitation, contributed experience, gene- 
ralship, and many weeks of day and night hard work. 
The city was divided into eighteen districts, and chair- 


9 men appointed, ‘The latter, with the general chairman, 
; Dr. George W. Bailey, made up the committee in 
: charge. With these was associated a large and inter- 
\ ested advisory board of pastors. Behind all stood the 
9 county Sunday-school association. 

9 Circulars, meetings, frequent newspaper articles, and 
4 personal work, informed the city of the proposed canvass 
; and secured several thousand votunteer visitors. Every 
. district was subdistricted, and it in turn was divided into 
- sections of a size to be covered by one visitor. — Hleadquar- 
K ters were provided, at many of which the workers were 
. served with lunch. Members of the Boys’ Brigade were 
‘ enrolled as messengers. Provision was made for four 


reports to headquarters from every district on the great 


7 

I day. So far as foresight and experience were able to 
4 

I 


accomplish it, a perfect organization was effe ted, 


7 The Legions at Work 


A heavy snowstorm, followed by days of warm 






: weather and rain, marked the early part of the week to 
. which Sunday-school workers had been looking forward. 
- The outlook for good visiting weather was gloomy. 
- Thursday dawned with lowering skies, and during the 
( day rain fell, to make the wet and muddy streets wetter 
. and muddier. These adverse conditions considerably 

diminished the number of persons who volunteered for 

- the work of tramping streets, of ringing door-bells and 
asking questions. 

. The number actually engaged was something over 
forty-three hundred. These made up, in large part, for 
the shortage of workers, by doing double or treble duty. 
The enthusiasm of the visitors was fine. They found 
the experience a revelation, and they enjoyed it. The 
zeal with which the work was put through may be per- 

‘ ceived from the fact that some large districts were en- 

. tirely covered by noon. One old man of eighty-two 

, years completed his section before eleven o'clock. In 

é the rural districts, (and not a little farming is done within 

' the limits of Philadelphia!) the visitors waded or rode 

- through slush and mud, and all these outlying portions 

“ of the city were fully covered by nightfall. 

of. How Visitors were Received 

ire The representatives of the churches were received hos- 

ise Pitably by the public. Cases of rude treatment were 

m- fare. Only one home out of every one hundred and 
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fifty-five visited refused to give the information requested. phy, growth, future, errors, etc., of Christian Scienc: 


Of twenty-seven hundred” homes in one portion of the The book is really quite illuminating and helpful, al- 


city, only two declined to answer the questions,—and though, by necessity, uneven in treatment 


a wide circulation. 


It deserves 
these were the homes of a councilman and a Protestant 
clergyman. . But the visitor got the information, anyway ! 


Christian Science 
Many persons had already filled out the blanks (fac- 


The volume by Dr. W. A. Purington, entitled Chris- 
similes of which appeared in the newspapers), and so fan Science (EK. B. Treat & Co $1), discusses the 
saved the visitors’ time. No considerable amount of « science’’ from a legal and medical point of view. The 
religious prejudice was encountered ; the Roman Catho- writer has been foremost in calling public attention to 


lics were everywhere courteous and sympathetic. Sev- the pretensions and methods of this cult. He relates 


eral cases of personal work have been reported in which the scientific tests to which he submitted the claims of 


the subject of individual salvation was opened by the yarious advocates, and the facts which have forced him 


ones visited. Frequently requests for visits from cer- to regard the system, as organized, a delusion next to 
tain pastors were received. Some mothers wanted their criminal. 


babies baptized. One clergyman, who was canvassing, 


; Eddyism 
discovered a delinquent member of his church for whom Dr. J. R. Walker's pamphlet, Addyiso (Nashville 
he had been looking for a year. Tenn. : The Cumberland Press. 30 cents), aims to give 
At the close of the day, it was found that six hundred 4 hostile but unified exposition of Christian Science. It 


more workers would be needed for half a day to finish 


seems clear and discriminating, but is polemical throug] 


up certain portions of the city where there had been a out It may be remarked, however, that, in regard to so 
deficiency of visitors. ‘These were, in the main, the comprehensive a system of theory and practice as that 
densely populated down-town districts. At this writing jnyented by Mrs. Eddy. a book which represents any 
—February 24—the Committee feel confident that this yell-defined opposition is bound to be vigorous and 
number will have been secured, and the work com aggressive. It makes no assertions which are not based 
pleted before February 27, when the final and detailed ' 


upon quotations from the founder's own books. Intended 


report of the canvass is to be made at a big mass-meet- ag a tract. it ought to be lareelv useful 


ing. Of this The Sunday School Times will give infor- 
mation next week. “<< % 
Some Observations A Century of Science, and Other | 1" Bye John Fis} 
tn ” 17 Boston Hloughton, Mifflin, & Co. s 


By this visitation all the people of Philadelphia have Fhese are chips from Mr. Fiske’s workshop, throw: 
been made aware of the existence and interest and ac- 


=o!f to meet some pressing demand. They are of very 

tivity of the Church. uneven value, some being slight performances, which 

A large degree of practical Christian unity has been yp Fiske would have done well to leave to oblivion, as 

shown to be possible on the part of the churches. No pe has not much that is new to tell us about them. 

denomination, and only five per cent of all the local put such studies as that. of Francis Parkman,"’ 
Protestant churches of the city, failed to participate «Cambridge as Village and as City, 


and ‘* The Bacon 
actively in the canvass. Shakespeare 


knowledye. 


Folly,” 


The paper on Parkman is the best on the 


are solid contributions to public 


A large number of Christians have been shown how 


to do one important kind of Christian work, subject, and abounds in generous and discriminating 
Organized Sunday-school work has been given a new That Af. 


praise of our first of historians. on Freeman 


dignity and importance in the eyes of the churches and 


is vastly less important. The most curious in the book 
of the public. is the closing essay on ‘* Some Cranks and their Crotch- 
Indifferent and backsliding church-members have been ets’ ‘The cranks must have a fascination for Mr. 


recalled to a sense of their obligations. Fiske, as he has gathered such an anthology of them as 


rhe names of a multitude of possible Sunday-school one finds nowhere else outside of Adelung’s German 


scholars have been secured. 


History of Human Folly. And many of his collection 


The denominations, especially the smaller ones, have would have been forgotten if he had overlooked them 
The paper on Joseph Cook, with the title ‘‘ Guessing at 
Half and Multiplying by Two,"’ is beneath the dignit 
of the Mr. Cook's of de 


tail, he did much to produce that reactien from scientifh 


become informed as to the number of their adherents in 
neighborhoods without churches of their particular be- 


lief. Doubtless more than one new Sunday-school and 


subject. Whatever 


faults 
church will result from the canvass. 


A mass of valuable information has been yathered, 


naturalism of which Mr. Fiske is himself an unconstior 


and carefully assorted for the use of all the churches. 
Philadelphia. 


(Work and Workers continued on page 141 


example. ‘To his audacity in asserting the spiritual si 
of the universe, when the pendulum swung so far the 
The 


Fiske's tine reputation. 


other way, the country owes much. volume has 


better things, and worthier of Mr 


“%% % 
4 
Bo at The Story-Books of Little Gidding ; being the Religy D 
ee 2S ai tl ers logues Recited in the Great Room, 1631-3 Krom the Oris 
nal Manuscript of Nicholas Ferrar With an Introduction 
by FE Cruwvs Sharland l2mo, pp. lv, 2q1 New York 
KE. P. Dutton & Co, S2 


A singular interest attaches to the half-monastic fel 


Studies of Christian Science 


lowship at Little Gidding, where Nicholas Ferrar and 


Christian Science and Other Superstitions his mother gathered a group of devout people in the 
HRISTIAN Science is one of the puzzling develop- reign of Charles | Mr. Shorthouse, in his John Ingle- 


ments of the current age. Many who cannot sant, drew upon this interest, and the connection of the 
bring themselves to yield to the assertions of its advo- community with George Herbert has attracted others 
cates are sorely puzzled to explain or refute their confident who never read that unique work of fiction. In_ the 
declarations regarding its tenets and its achievements. published lives of Ferrar and elsewhere it was told that 
A group of recent books will be found useful to such besides their harmony of the Gospels and Mr. Ferrar 


readers. 
Dr. J. M. 


tigator, and his long-continued attention to the theme, 


translation of Cornaro and Juan de Valdes, the 
manuscript collections of dialogs 


ot for 
first of these here 


commu. 


suckley’s eminence as a thinker and inves- nity produced huye 


and narratives, which grew out their 


I he 


meetings 


give to his little volume, Christian Science and Other mutual edification. volumes is 


Superstitions (The Century Company. 50 cents), un- reproduced with a suitable introduction. It contains 
usual value. Except for a brief but valuable appendix the records of 1631 and 1632, and, no doubt, sampk 
on the just comparisons which should be made between the whole. There is an old-world quaintness, and even 
Christian scientists and regular physicians, it is a reprint a stiffness of the time, about these story-books. They 
of chapters in his larger work, Faith Healing, Christian show a wide acquaintance with classic and early Chris- 
Science, and Kindred Phenomena. tian literature, especially Greek, and also draw upor 


Searchlights on Christian Science that of the two previous centuries. Except for a limited 


The symposium entitled Scarchlights on Christian class of readers, their interest has fallen off somewhat 


Science (Fleming H. Revell Company. 50 cents), con- But there are many good things here for those who \ 


sists of articles printed recently in the Chicago Standard take the trouble to seek for them, and the stately co: 


by a number of prominent and thoughtful writers. They pany of old-world Anglicans they introduce us to has its 


discuss briefly but clearly the history, theology, philoso- lasting charm for all who love goodness and grace, 
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American Book Company, New Yor The School Hymnal 
History of Iducat by I Phd 
$1.2 Square 12mo, cloth, 272 pages 
Undin - ores seed _— $ Single copies, 40 cts.; 10 or more, 27 cts. 
Harper & Brothers, New York This new Sabbath-school Hymnal is in use in more than a hundred 
ba i ove = Parson Lord. By Mary | $ and fifty schools. The music is exceptionally attractive. 
ilkins. $1.2 
bi ee Caney, Oy Frsee i. Speman Testimonials from friends of The School Hymnal 
| re Fi t Americar By Leila Herbert So The best hymn-book I have ever used for Sunday-school work, Meets our 
B. Lippincott Company, Philadelphia expectations in every respect. The book we have been looking for. Marks 
John Ruskin. By M. H. Spielmann. $2 anera, The School Hymnal meets a long-fselt want, The book grows in 
Monarch Book Company, Philadelphia favor, Better than any we have ever used. In every way pleased with it. 
Dwight L. Moody Ihe Man and His Mission A choice, enduring, noble hymn-book, A standard book of Sunday-school 
Part I, by George ‘TT. B. Davi Part Il music. Welike The School Hymnal more and more. The book will elevate 
Character Studies. Part I1I, Moody's Dra the musical taste, The book has succeeded surprisingly. We are more 
matic Version of Famous Bible Storie $1.50 than pleased with it. We are glad we waited till it came out Pre- 
Charles Scribner's Sons, New York ; eminently the best. The music is alive. 
” | Sec 7 oe Age oe ‘Re 2 hk A sample copy will be sent for examination with a view to introduc- 
thon Williams Jacobus, D.D. $1.50. tion for 25 cents. Please address correspondence and inquiries to 


4% % JOHN H. SCRIBNER, Business Supt. 


acl 1319 Walnut Street, Philadelphia 
eens a 
sehen 


The One Cent Each for 25 or more All on paper 5148 inches, 1500 
P Pi t subjects. Send six ponte in stamps for catalog and these six pictures 
t * The Shephere dess,”’ **(sood Shepherd,” ** Prince Balthazar,”’ * Kittens,”’ 
Advertising Rate erry Ic ures **Anyel,”’ “ Niagara Falls."” You should see The Perry Pictu "err ! 
size om paper 10X12 Five for 25 cents Send »>scentst rr tive 4 
80 cents per line, with discount of 10 per cent ; *( hrist t and the Doctors, * Jesus Blessing Little Children, 1 rom ‘5 : aH > 
on an adva:ce order of 1,000 or more lines to be Sunday- Schools Shepherd,” “Angel Hei ie * Prophets.” Vhe Perry Pictures Lennon 
ed within a year, or for aspace of not less than t System \ picture and a lesso yn talk for each Sunday inthe ye Send for } 
ew arene oo or for a space of ai etc. Beware of Imitations. particulars Speen: “ip 
one inch each issue Jor a year. Positions may be THE PERRY PICTURES CoO., 
contracted for, subject to earlier contracts with (Mention The S. S. Times.) Box 138. Tremont Temple, Boston. 
other advertisers, proz ided such positions do not AARBABAAAAABAABAABBABRABBABAAAAABAAAABAABRAAAAAAAABABBAAABBAADA DAD 


conflict with wy Publishers idea of the general 
make- up of the advertising pf Positions are 
mever guarantee id fo any ertisement of less 
than three inches space dvertiser contract- 
ing for $1,000 worth of space, to be bt ed % ithin 











D. L. MOODY 

















at great expense the privilege of reproducing 





or issued with approval of Famil 
WORK or approved by Faculty ind 


the best four of Rinehart’s Indian Pictures 
’ tees of Mr. Moody's Instituti 





RED ED ONE-THIRD OP SIZE 


one year, may have, when practicable lected 
position, without extra costexcept when the ade er- ONLY Greatest Opportu- 
tiser contracts for a position on the last page. For nity for Agents 
all advert: ry conditioned on an appearance upon | OFFICIAL ’ 
- , " »af 204 tin additia /y Official or au- 
the last a. eae wie 20 per centin addition 
ited , ; , | pms. Lan Life of h pring 
to the regular rate will be charged. lor inside- | LIFE L. Moo 
page positions, on orders | than $1,000, an | . 2 his eon, Ww. R. Moody, 
advance of 20 per cent in addition to the regular | 1S by His Son ut Ms . Th er ; d 
» ansll he 7 oy? , fc “hh o peeste every= 
vate will be charged , re) are hohe vil want Ge 
subject lo approval as to fer, wording, and } other. Do not therefore 
display Advertisers are » to examine the waste your time, but can ass tor this ne ond; 
subscription listatany tim or Term of Sub- | her rized oe n book Nearly ” pages 
: “2 , spnth * y } ositively only boo with ex sive tllustrations 
scription, see fourteenth page. from family portraits, et nearly 10 Klegant 
‘ . ‘ . prospectus, post free, for Send for it q k 
RINEWART’S INDIAN Pictures, rhe | Sasarsed be tra 1), Sakhes 
hi . :; 1 containing the Family Portraits 
Chicago Great Western Railway has obtained l ONLY or hav ae +, phaobaalle his | dak ind 
hte 
| 
| 


chiefs ** Wolf Robe,’’ ** Louison,”’’ ** Hollow 


Horn Bear,’’ and ** Ifattie Tom ’’ in an art Sunday- School Pictures oP ma Fleming H, Revell Company, Pubs. 


; | 158 hifth Ave. | 63 Washington St. | 154 Yonge St 
calendar for 1900, The heads are 6,-.8 inches ize of card 6X8 inches New York Chicago Toronto 


Price, ONE CENT EACH, postpaid. CAUTION. — Handle only the book by Mr. 
No orders for less than ten « ypies received, Moody's son, All others are unauthorized 


W. A. WILDE CO., Boston and Chicago 

: ’ AGENTS WANTED 

ready. They will be sent, while the supply Brown S For the best selling Life of Moody, containing 
t Jioody 


c over seven hundred Pages; a! 


lasts, to any person sending 25 cents in stamps Famous Pictu res vering 300 page mons, addres sets al 
t t lit : d “ 


one on each sheet, wonderfully reproduced in 








the original colors, and make most striking 





and effective posters, and are particularly 


suited for framing. The fifth edition is now 


1 





or silver to cover royalty charges and the ex the best work uf | Wctiie ‘inch eae thy 
Authors and their Homes, Famous hyings, 100 pages. Heautitully Wustrated. Do not 
pense of packing and mailing, to F. Hf. Lord, ‘ : ‘ waste time on Cheap-John books hastily put together 
1 | = "| Paintings, Easter Pictures, etc. | with paste-pot and shear 
Genera ’assenger and ‘Ticket Agent, 113 |} Our celebrated Life of Moody possesses peculiar 
s k gent, 113 200 ON LIFE OF CHRIST. | features of excellence, and will) cutsell all others 
Adams Street, Chicago. 150 MADONNAS. Beau lustrated. Big terms. Prospectus sent on 
' : a . } re ent stamps tor mstot packing and 
To CALIroRNIA QUICKLY AND Comrort One Cent Each, 120 for $1.) paid wonderful opportun n 
Size, 548 10 subjec a ET s WE Ne ast BMOUNE OF 
ALLY ta Chicago, Union Pacific and North- ipiimeiiee: ” a 7 CeCe 8 BOON *k that w erywh 
re . a a Our pictures are very much recogni eda 4 work { standard merit Books ready 
Western Line. The Overland Limited superior to any others. Com r 


leaves ( hicago daily 6.30 r. _ arrives San 


parison will prove this. Send | B, F, JOHNSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 


4 cents in stamps for four sam- ; : - : re : 
901-903-905 E. Main St., Richmond, Virginia 


Life and Work of | 
pwicnt L. MOODY 


log, illustrated with thirty (30) 
Official an 1uthentic edition. Written by his mn, 


pr tures 
G. P. BROWN & CO., Beverly, Mass. 
WM.R. MOODY. and end rsed by RAD. SANKE Y, 
t ite anc i friend 


smoking and library cars, with barber. ‘* The | - - 

best of everything.’’ ‘* The Pacific Express "’ 66 O f d 99 

leaves Chicago daily 10.30 P. M., with first X or se M00.6 600 AGENTS W ANTE D AT ONCE 
class and through tourist sleepers to Califor- i 9 ° ud a _ serene. Freres pale ait given. A golden 
nia. Personally conducted excursions every Teachers Bibles as YBRLER Eto ae tee St, Phi 
Thursday, All agents sell tickets via Chicago and Authorized American Editions 
and North-Western R’y. For full informa- | 
tion and illustrated pamphlet apply to W. A, | 
Cox, 601 Chestnut Street, Philade Iphia, Pa, 


Francisco the afternoon of the third day, and 


Los Angeles next morning. No change of 





cars. All meals in dining-cars. Buffet, 


$3.00 
Bagster 
Bible «= 


‘I want to emphasize 
the value of this b 0k, } 
since | know it by personal | 
experience Ihe tt of 
the Oxford Bible are re _y 
what they are called 
On the whole I think it is 
the best for the average 
teacher."’—Aer. Dr. A 


Schauffler. 


Fast TRAINS—7z/%a Chicago & North-West- 


ern K’'y—Chicago to St. Paul, Minneapolis, 





Duluth, Milwaukee, Des Moines, Sioux City, 
: For sale by all booksellers. Send for Catalog 


Omaha, Denver, Salt Lake, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles and Portland, The best of OXford University Press #77.677;"" 


everything. No change of cars. Call on 91 and 93 Fifth Avenue, New York 


any ticket agent for information, or address 
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Easter Music 


EASTER 
MUSIC 


Prince of Life. Con- 
cert Exercise for 8.8. by 
Hartsough and Fillmore, 
5e.; Side. per doz., postpaid. 
Easter Recitations and 
Exercises. A ureat va- 
riety of recitations and dia- 
logues, original and selected, 
by Chas.M.Fillmore,10 cents, 
Now is Christ HKisen. (Chorus 
Anthem. J. B. Herbert, 10 cents. 
Alive Unto God. A Chorus 
Anthem. H. P. Danks, W cents. 
The Nazarene. Easter Cantata 
for Choirs. Chas. H. gases, 420 cts. 
Sunday-Schovol § Senge No. 2. . 
Harts oak and Fillmore. Just out, 10 cents. y 
a nts wanted to canvass for The Musical Mes. 
ger. There's money in it. Send for particulars, 


FILLMORE BROS, *40 Sitie’Houss, Now ork” 


HALL-MACK CO.’S 


1900 EASTER 1900 





SERVICES 
mmo ALITY AND LIGHT) Send 7c. in stamps 
WON DEREU L_ MESSAGE 5 fo rr samples of both 
By J. Lincoln Hall, Irvin H. Mack, and ¢ Austig 
Miles Both these services are bright and original in 
style. Snitable for any school. Complete in every de. 
ta $4.00 per hundred, postpaid 


Send for tree specimen pas es of our new song-bo 
Christian Hymns No. 1, by William Phillips Hal 
and Rev. Dr. J, Wilbur Chapman. ‘The most 
elaborate and beautiful song book ever published. $25.09 
- hundred. Suit: - le for the Sunday-school and 

ung People 


Hall- Mack Co. : Pu ub : 1020 Arch St., Phila., Pa, 








i tin ii iti i i a i i i 


.| EASTER 0. 


4 


4 

4 

Our three Easter Concert Exercises are } 
> prepared ad extreme care by trained 4 
1: specialists, and abound in pleasing and { 
instructive selections, and bright and { 

t isily learned songs. ] 
> rheir_ names indicate their subjects: | 
» “The Birthday of Hope’’—‘*He Liv- { 
>» eth’’— The Risen Light.” 4 
‘ Price: 5 cts. each; 1octs. for the three. 4 
} W. A. Wilde Company ®exten and | 
Oh chi sch lcci iene ial aiassdl 


1900 -EASTE g SERVICES — 1900 
Easter Echoes No. *REDEE — R TRV * 
PHAN ff a ¢ rmplete y a. servi 


W \ P) kell, including bright choruses and 









tions Original exercises for Juniors, by Annie 
Woodcock, — the well-known Chautauqua _ primery 
worker 0 pages, with title-page in « oes. ‘* EASTER 
GEMS," a 16 page collection of Easter anthems, solos 
et by Geibel, Porter, Fithian, and others 
*rice of each, 5 cents; § per hundred, postpaid 
END 6 CENTS for sample packet containing beth 


the above, cman r witn catak os and samp 
rds and « ction noveltie 


ater « t 
MacCalla & Company ,» 249 Dock St., Phila., Pa. 


SIX EASTER SERVICES 


of recent dates by Geibel, Kirkpatrick, 
Sweney, etc., will be mailed to your address 
for fifteen cents. The new Sunday-school 
hymn-book Bright Melodies has carols for 
Easter and all special days. Sample by mail, 
25 cents. JOHN J. HOOD, 1024 Arch St, 
Philadelphia ; 38 Randolph St., Chicago, 


OUR EASTER 
SAMPLE PACKETS 


Contain two new original Easter services by the bést 
writers, samples of beautitully illuminated Easter pro 











rams, collection devices, and other S. S. specialties, 

nether with a copy of our 80 page illustrated catalog, 

which mentions among other p> ae a full assortment 
tt aster cards, barrels, « s, mi pon nes, birthday cane, 
shall be glad to send y« a complete pee 


eipt of 6 CENTS to over mailing expens 
MacCalla & Company, 249 Dock Street, Phila. 


EASTER MUSIC "e&.sbaps" 


w se ‘From Gloom to Glory, * by 
Ae ‘eed Geile 5 'R FE rank Lehman, and others, contains 
ittractive and in ~~ ny choruses, car Teiggeonete ses, ete 
cts. per copy ; $4.00 per hunc ired,, pre P aid. For 10 cts 
we send samples ¢ f thre e - ister services 30 cts 
we send examination copy of ‘* Voice of Melody,” 4 
sunday-school hymn-book « of rare excellence 


Geibel and Lehman, 1022 Arch St., Philadelphia. 





SERVICES for the 
| Sunday School 
| EASTER DAWN. Music by Thiel & Davis. Price 
5 cts. per copy; 84.00 per 100, postpaid. Enclose 10 cts. 
for samples of our three latest Services, 

CRYROR, CHOIR CANTATAS: Jerusalem and oe 
Naz zar Vr s ch March i> of T 
CHI ie i i HOIR prin oF ms Kas co Anthems, Da. 
ete., for the cnr oF ho copies free to Choristers. 

; F. ROSCHE & Co. 

Chicago, 38 Raster h St. «New York, 22 N. William St 


| EASTER SERVICES: 


Exquisite art covers Well-known writers. Package 
of sample copies mail eh two two-cent stamps The 
| Gospel Song Sheaf, a 240 page music book for Sum 
| Gay-ecnocte, im board covers Special go day price oy 

S19 a 100 Sample copy, 20 cents, postpa 
Hope Publishing Co. | 84 Wabash i. Chicago 


The New Easter Day, with must 
by_Rosche, 5 cts. Easter Lessons, 
a Primary exercise by Mrs Atwood, 


r 


Tikes: §$ 1 .00 | 5 cts. Easter Bells, a new motion song, 2 cts. Es 


| ter Recitations, 32 pages, 15 cts. Cradle Roll Cards, 
scts.aset. Bir thday Cards, : 25 cts. a do 
HENRY D. NOYES & CO., Boston. Mass. 


16 SPLENDID EASTER SONGS _ C 


Easter Carors Nos. 1, 2, 3, or 
f each, $1,00 per hundred $1.10 p per hu dred 
by mail. 2c. each, 
Octavo Faster ANTHEMS, sc., 1 ' 
Monarch Music Co., 323 Dearb rm St., Chicago, I. 


In ordering goods, or in making ing: airy 
concerning anything advertised in this 
paper, you will oblige the publishers, @ 
well as the advertiser, by stating that ym 
saw the advertisement in The Sunday 


Po rr rrr rr rrr rye Carefully packed in a box to 

W. B. Kniskern, 22 Fifth Avenue, Chic Ill.; | > on” sotane 20 cn. 

.B. sk , 22 } ‘ 7 ago, Ill; , postage 20 cts 
> Teacher’s | This is the famous.” 

Il. W. Beyers, 601 Chestnut Street, Philadel- > B ~ ll Ae Net sea Ape tyne 
: \ ’ | f | agster < hge nsive Teachers 
aie te \ BIBLE | fible, dexible, ‘genuine  leathe 
Wisconsin Central Railway.— Trains now t Don’t hi tate, ot yo ual tas 
g g one of the wonderful $1.00 
leave Chicago from Central Station, Park | > F j , | —~ gy pe 
: } and will cheertully refund your 
Kow and 12th Street, Lake Front, for St. | }> ey iW if you are n Anes Satistre : Send your $1.00 now. 
. : : e sent by post idress, JAMES 

Paul, Minneapolis, Ashland, Duluth. and the For a few hours’ pleasant port & CO., 283 and 285 Fourth Ave. N,. ne 

I ’ k sell Plant cee a 

: wor selling our an 
Northwest. Nearest ticket agent can give t toy among yvur friends. WRITE To- | }¥ HOVAH AND I ‘ ‘ AFI R. “ Next to THe Brace 
you further information. las C Pond DAY for full information The Fertiline rans Ur ro lt greatest and most interesting 
; . . ana, Co., Dept. 10, Box 172, New Haven, Conn ) book of the « ae, One agent wanted in every 
G. P. A., Milwaukee, Wis. 4 his . : | church. 1 iberal p ay re ane 
at i i M. W. Hazen Co., 27 Thames Street, New “ork. | School Tintcs. 
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(work and Workers continued from page 139) 


Work and Workers 


Silent but Effective Adver-_ 


tising for a Sunday- 
School Association 


ARION LAWRANCE, former Gen- 
M eral Secretary of the Ohio Sunday- 


school Association, now General Secretary 
of the International Convention, writes to 
the Editor as follows concerning the work 


of his successor 1n Ohio. 





: ae 
« Joseph Clark is already proving him- 


self most efficient as General Secretary of 
Ohio. He 
and effective methods of carrying on the 
of 
was privileged to attend the 
Cony 


has introduced many new 


work, and especially advertising. I 
Franklin 


ention the other day, and 


County 
found about twenty-five charts 


hanging | 


upon the walls, each one containing a | 


statement concerning the work, These 


charts were painted in red and black on 


starched muslin, and were about three 


feet long, and the width of the goods, per- 


haps thirty inches wide, Between  ses- 


sions and speeches, and, in fact, continu- 


ously, they were telling important truths 


in regard to the work. I give a few sam- 
ples, and recommend the use of similar 


Of 


tates or provinces would word 


methods in other states. course, 
separate 
these banners to emphasize the particu- 


lar lines they desired to make prominent. 


“1, This Association furnishes to the 
world the International System of Uniform 
Lessons now used by your school. Are 
you paying for it? 

“2, A back-number Sunday-school, — 
the school without a Home Department,’ 
so says Mr. Meigs. 

“64, 


thority and levies no taxes, dabbles with 


This Association exercises no au- 


no doctrine, formulates no creeds. 
“4. This means your school. 
“5, 
better than it was in the days of our 
grandmothers, it is largely due to the im- 
provements which have grown out of the 


If the Sunday-school of to-day is 


convention system, for which this Associa- 
tion stands, 

6 We 
schools. 


do not organize Sunday- 


That belongs to the denomina- 
tion, 


“9 


7. This organization stands for the 
International 
Lessons, 


System of Uniform 

“8. Organize a Normal Department in 
your school. 

“9. Take Ohio Sunday - school 
Teacher's Reading Course. Six books for 
$5.00, prepaid. 

Do 


up 


“10. not with 


try to sing your 
mouth shut. Impossible. 
“11, This is your convention. Take 


part in the discussions. 
“12, Take the Ohio Sunday School 
Worker, 


25 cents a year. 





‘13. This organization stands for bet- | 
ter Bible study, better methods, better 


teaching, better teachers, better boys, bet- 
ter girls, everything good. 

“14. Organize a Home Department in 
your school. 


15. Did you observe Association Day 
mM your school? If not, why not ?”’ 


F) 


REVIVAL, PRAYER and 
EVANGELISTIC MEETINGS, 


Church Hymns and Gospel Songs 


Is now |} 

‘ being 
throughout the inna 
ing to bin y Z 

“Out aa Samples of either, post free, 25 cents. 
by Ina Dstt Shadow Land,"’ a new song written 
With a new ANKEY, in memory of Mr. Moony, together 

h & new half-tone portrait of the latter, 3c. a copy 


adopted by many churches, 


Biglow & Main Co., New York and Chicago 


25, $30, and $35 per 100, accord- | 


Bible | 
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THREE BOOKS ABSOLUTELY FREE 
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Atlas of the World 
And City Guide. 


This is the most com- 
ae ee and valuable 














ook of its kind ever 
published, The maps 
are not cheap prints— 


they are printed just as 
finely as those in books 
10 or 100 times its size— 
are all in four and five 
colors. The maps cover 
not only the world in a 
general way, but man 

of them are in detail, 
showing the most impor- 
tant points in the whole 
world which anyone 
might want to find. In 
addition to the maps and 








Comprehensive Webster 
Dictionary 


Contains nearly every 
word in common usage, 
and fully answers the 
purpose of at least three 
out of every four people. 


A new device shows 
the plural forms of all 
the nouns, Another 


points out about 5000 es- 
pastas dificult words; 
ut the greatest of all 
achievements in modern 
dictionary making is the 
addition of 25,300 words 
to this dictionary by 
means of a single page, 
called the “ Columbian 
Word- Builder.” t has 





possibly not less valu- 
able, is a fund of statis- 











12 departinents, inelud- 









handsomely 






Opper of Puck. I 


bound in imitation 













ern. Southern and Canadian, 
est farm and family paper published. 
50 cents for 15 cents. 
75 cents for 20 cents. We will seni 


$1.00 for 25 cents. 













, F ing a Gazetteer of the 
tical and other facts of > ; World, Letter Write 
crane value ter Gaus Samantha at Saratoga. Social Etiauetic, Func. 
AB a ere. This is Josiah Allen's wife's beet hook. Contains 272 ae Fostal aulde, 
inch. ay pp dah Pages and nearly 100 illustrations, many of the latter by ete t contains 192 pages 

"Hes, 


handsom 


covere. Is withouta doubt the funniest book of the itation leather ‘covers 
leather, and isespecially century. Our edition has allthe reading matter and and is especially de- 
designed for pocket use. illustrations contained in the § lition, sigued for pucket use. 


OUR UNPARALLELED OFFERS. 


The following offers are absolutely unparalleled in the history of publishing 
our national semi-monthly, now in its twentieth year, is published in four editions 
The regular subscription price is 50 cents a year, and itis the Yn ight- 
A year’s numbers make a volume of 
has nearly 300,000 subscribers, but in order to introduce our paper into thousands of homes where it 
is not now taken, we make the following propositions :— 

We will send Farm and Home six 
the Dictionary as above described for 15 cents, the books being sent postpaid. 
Farm and Home six months with both Atlas and Dic- 
tionary as above described for 20 cents, the books being sent postpaid. 

We will send Farm and Home six months with the Atlas, the Dictionary 
and Samantha at Saratoga as above described for 25 cents, the books 

In payment for the above you may send silver or stamps. 
postpaid, and Farm and Home alone for six months costs regularly 25 cents. 


Address all orders to FARM AND HOME, Springfield, Mass., or Chicago, ll. 





y bound in stiff paper 3X6 inches, bound in im- 


Farm and Home, 
Kastern, West- 


over 500 pages. Lt now 


months with either the Atlas or 


being sent postpaid. 
Fach of the books retails for 25 cents 

















NOW READY 


A Supplemental 
Bible Question 


In Book 


Course Fam 
By John B. Smith 


REAT interest has been shown 


The Sunday School ‘Times during 1899. Many Gospel, The Faithful Saying, et 
¢ ¢ 6. Ten to twenty eminent 
schools where the course has been followed chapters known by their titles or 
report a decided quickening of interest in Bible contents ; for example, 1 Corin- 
study. The course is not to appear in the thians 13, Revelation 22, Mat- 


paper during 1900, but a new one, based on 


what has already appeared, entirely 


and greatly improved, is now ready in book 


form. 


before him at once. He can start 


in it at any time of the year, and, if he is 
obliged to miss a Sunday for any reason, he can 9 
go right on with the course where he left off, as 
the lessons in the book will have no.reference 
to any date, but are merely divided into quar- 


ters for convenience. 


The Question Course ts contained in a book of 
Price, 50 cents, 


442 pages, bound in cloth. 
Postage paid by the publishers. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


1031 Walnut Street. 


It will be possible for a superintendent 
to have the entire course of fifty-two lessons 


recast of thirty to fifty persons ; for ex- 
ample, An Israelite indeed, The 
Father of the Faithful, ete 
8. The names of twenty to 
thirty Bible place and the chief 
his school events that have made them 
famous. 


in Mr. 
Smith's question course as published in 


What the Course Teaches 


It is in the plan of these les- 
sons to put any school or class 
that will faithfully use them in 
possession of the following  in- 
formation : 

1. The names and grand divis- 


ions of the Bible, the spirit and 
object for which the Bible was 
given, and the use we should 


make of it 

2. A brief outline of the life of 
Jesus, and an ability to tell the 
good news he brought. 
j 3. An outline of the his 
the Jewish nation. 

4. Some connected knowledge 
of the world’s history 

5. Ten to twenty verses desig- 
nated by their titles ; for exam- 
ple, The Golden Rule, The Little 


tory of 


thew 5, etc 
7. Lhe descriptive appellations 


The Ten Commandments, 
The 1st Psalm, 23d Psalm, The 
Beatitudes, The Lord's Prayer, 
Lhe Apostle s Creed. For secur 
ing familiarity with these the help 
of the superintendent in often 
using one or more of them in the 
opening or closing exercises is 


chiefly relied upon 
10. Twenty other choice pas- 
sages, with some idea of their 


meaning and use, and the place 
where they are found 

il The ability to 
references promptly 
enjoy it. 


find Bible 
and to 




















POCKET TESTAMENT WITH NOTES 


FOR PASTORS, TEACHERS, ENDEAVORERS, AND STUDENTS 


(ne of the best and most convenient helps on the 
SUNDAY - SCHOOL LESSONS FOR 1900 

It exactly fills the want for a Pocket Testament 
with references, and contains a mine of brief and 


pointed notes on each carefully selected from 

many sources, a Harmony of the Gospels, History 

of each book, Chronological Tables and Tables of 

Weights, Measures, ete 

The Ideal Handbook for all Christian Workers 
In clear type on fine thin paper, Divinity Circuit, 

red under gold edges. 800 pp. Size, 5% X3% inches. 


Price, $1.00. Postpaid 
AMERICAN TRACT SOCIETY, 150 RASSAU ST., &. Y. 


verse, 











“an MAKE BIG MONEY 


Entertaining the Public. 
$30 10 $300 wit presdou expert 
ence, o other busi- 


returns for the 
effort required. We 
furnish complete 
outfits. The work is easy. strictly high 
classand any man can operate the outfit » 
by following our instructions, Write 
for particulars and copies of letters 
from those who are making BIG HONKY 
on our plan, ENTERTAINSENT SUPPLY 
CO., Dept B I. 56 Fifth Ave. CHICAGO. ILL. 
Mention this paper when you write, 


little 
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SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 


Smith Premier Typewriter Zo 
Syracuse, N. Y., U. S. A. 


Spencerian Pens 


See 
That 
Hole?—=<« “S . eames) 


New Series No. 37, 
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Insert a pencil to jerk the pen from holder. 


Prevents ink flowing back and soiling fingers, 
Samples on receipt of return postage. Ask for 37, 


‘SPENCERIAN PEN C0., New York, WN. Y 





PARIS AND EUROPE IN 1900 !« 


Teachers Wanted ¢, 


Educational 


Your Level. 


Are you wasting your time in a 
lowly position when you should 
occupy ahigher one? If you are tied 

to uncongenial work you can fit your- 
4 selffor@ better position without loss of 
present salary. 


Change Your Occupation. 


Thorough courses in Mechanical or 
Architectural Draughting, 
A Electrical, Mechanical,Steam 
a or Civil Engineering, ete., 
by mail, Write for circular. 
The International 
Correspondence Nehovls, 


Bex 1257, Scranten, 
| >>. Pa 


va 
cancres in 
wivate, select parties personally conducted by Prof 


amille Thurwanger, 31 Pierce Building, Boston. 


American Teachers’ Bureau, 
Louis, Mo. 24th year 








To Have & 
To Hold 


AN HISTORICAL ROMANCE BY 


Mary Johnston 
Author of ** Prisoners of Hlope”’ 


At all bookstores. Illustrated. §1.50. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN, & CO, 
Boston, Mass. 








want 
The Concordance is the most complete yet produced 
The Maps are specially engraved from 


veys, 


Teacher's Bible is of high grade.’’ 
is excetient.’’ 


Nelsons’ 
Teacher’s 
Bibles 


contain New Helps, 350 ll- 
lustrations, New Cuoncord- 
ance, New Maps. 

The Helps are just what Sunday-school teacher 
The IMastrations are from recent photographs 





the latest sur 

ind have thorough index 

The Sunday School Times says: ‘‘ The Nelson 
‘* The work 

All styles and prices or sale by all 

THOMAS NELSON 


woksellers, or send for catalog 


& SONS, publishers, 37 East 18th Street, New York. 
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The Sunday School Times: 


Philadelphia, March 3, 1900 


Entered at the Post-office at Pl elphia as 


Subscription Rates 


The Sunday School Times pul ed weekly 
at the fo t ero 
scribe ths e tes i le post 
live ot re ¢ 
75 cts. se ) 
a reduced rate of ents ex per year | 
former rate was St.o 
* is 

$1.00 than « 
addresses at St.00 « 

. Fiveorn 
6O cts. toone a 
rate of 60 cepts ea pr year | 


$1.50 Ove copy. one yea | 
$1.00 2M corr, ome, Year, 10, ints 


students. 
. + — One free eopy additional 
Free Copies jiitic atowed for every 
ten copies paid for in a « ub at either the 75 ce. t 
or 60 cent rate. 
~ 
Questions Answered about the 
sear 8 Terms 
sa: 7. Additions may be made at any time 
Additions to a club--such additional subserip- 
tions to expire at the same time with the club as origi- 
nally ordered, and the rate to be the proportionate share 
of the yearly club rates in for e at the time the addition 
is made. 
A Club at ‘The P apere for aclub of five or more 
jing subse rs may be ordered sent 
Two Rates partly to individual addresses at 75 
cents each, and partly in a package to one address, at 
60 cents each, when so desired 
Paper ent in a package at the 60 


How Papers 


cent rate do not bear the hames o 
are the subscribers in the club lhe 
pace package is addressed to one person 

Addressed only 
Subscribers to whom the paper mailed, separately 
at the rate of &1.50, $1.00, or 75 cents a year, can have 


the address changed at any time 






A package-club subs < ld co cent 
rate for the current subscriptis \ py trans 
ferred from a package to a separate address tor 25 cents 
when the year’s subscription has over six mont to 
run. When it has six months or less to run, the cost, 
to change is 15 cents to the end of the year’s subscrip- 
tion Those who have paid the 60 cent rate can have 
the change made at any time for 15 cents to the end of 
the year’s subscription 

Swicht Large packages at the 60 cent rate 
Dividing may be divided int r packages 
a Package {five ort \ ‘ esired 

The paper is not sent to ar ubscrviber beyond 
the time paid for, untle y shecial request 

Cnoughn copies of any one wolf the paper to enable 
all the tea fa hood toexantis i be sent 


free, upon application 


FOREIGN COUNTRIES 





The Sund: ry Se hool ‘Times will be sent to any of the 
countries embraced in the Universal Postal Union at 
the following rates, which include postage : 

One copy, one year, 8 shillings 
Iwo or more coy ne year, 6 shillings each 
‘To ministers ad | m ionaries, 

for one or more opie ’ 6 shillings each 

lo secure the above rates for two or more copies, 
the papers must be ordered at one time, and they will 
be sent either nuly to the individual addre ,orina 
package to one rddress, whichever may be preferred by 
the subscrily 

For Creat aT ritain, Hodder and Stoughton, 


Messrs 
lx 


27 Vatern Stet Row, madon, lk. C., will receive yearly 


or half-yearly sts ripti rns at me above rates, the paper 
to be mailed direct trom PI Iphia to the subseribers, 
JOUN D. WATTLES & CO., Publishers, 
103t Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
P. O. BOX isso 


Church Furnishings 


Wide dds ddvedevevevueveduveddddwdvuddvvdvvedy, 


20,000 


CHURCHES 


Lighted by the K RINK System of Reflectors 
with Electric,Gas, Welsbach, Acetylene or Oi! 
LICENSED to manufacture electric and 
combination gas and electric fixtures Send 
limensions for estim > 
x P, FRINK. 551 Pearl Street, S- 
» NEW YORK. = 


Srveereesev? PASAAAAARAAAAAAAAAAARARARAR A2A2R08 88 


LYMYER UNLIKE OTHER BELLS 
irr ye 
CHURCH OURFRES CATAL ENO 


irs is. Y. 
rite to Cincinnati Beil Foundry Co., Cineinnatl, o. 


ONE. HUNDRED 


copies of a letter, piece 

music, drawing, or any writ- 
ing can be nadie ona Lawton 
Simplex Printer. No wash- 
ing. No wetting of paper 
Send for circulars and sam} les 
ot work, Agents wanted 


LAWTON & CO., 3° Vesey St... New York 


*? 69 Dearborn Street, Chicago 


vduvdvddvey 


(uece Pee tititiciid | 
Sevbesbuvsreverur 


AANA EA 


a 























_ AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK, 







Seo 





Roys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated 
Watch, aisoa Chain and Charm for seling 


ve will forward the Bluine, 
a large Premium List. 


ELvU INE co. Box 3. 


No money re quired. 
Concord Junction, Mass. 


14 doz. Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. | 
Send your full address by return mail and) 
post-paid, and} 
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am, 
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cases aching: feet. 
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~~ ARMSTRONG ¢ McKELVY (rT 
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If a mixture of Zinc, Barytes, 


Where's the Pearline 


when youre bathing ? 

You don't know what an ordinary home 
bath can be as a freshener and _bright- 
ener, as well as a cleanser, till you use 
it. 

Try this once and see 
ter it is than soap. 
A great many people tell us that a soak 
in Pearline and water helps rheumatism and 


Have it on hand. 


how much bet- 


599 


SES 


LOCA LTA PO 


ART right. 


first 
It 
It is a mistake 


In painting, the 


coat is important. 


to think anything is good enough 


ete. 


is used the paint will surely crack and peel. 
The only safe paint for priming is Pure 
It combines with the oil, form- 


ing a tough, elastic coat that penetrates and 


The brands in 


For colors use National Lead Company's Pure White 


Any shade desired is readily 
Pamphlet giving full information and show. 
*‘Uncie Sam's Ex. 


ittsburgh. 
BEYMER- BAUMAN ™ . 
r urgh. . . 

VI CHAMBERS or 
DAVIS on ore or priming 
PAHNESTOCE tae P . 
ANCHOR js is the foundation. 

> Cincinnati, 
ECKSTEIN ) 
ATLANTIC 
snanier for it. 
BROOKLYN 

\ Ne w ¥¢ 
JEWETT 
ULSTER 
UNION 
SOUTHERN ) y1° 

> Chicago, > aa 
sureuan } che White Lead. 
COLLIER 
MISSOURI ~—e 
REDSEAL ( will adhere to the surface. 
SOUTHERN : : 
JOHN 7. LEWIS & BROS CO the margin are genuine, 

liace phi a 

MORLEY 

Cleveland, 
BALEM ‘a - FREE Lead Tinting Colors. 

a" Salem, Mass. obtained. 

— Buffalo ing samples of Colors, also pamphlet entitled ‘ 
EENTUCEY iit perience With Paints’ 


yuisvil 


Vational Lead >, roo William Street, New 








= Peerless 
Wafer Sliced 
Meats 


Our Peerless Wafer Sliced Dried Beef is one 


of our thirty varieties of perfectly packed canned 
foods 
deliciously flavored as the moment it was sliced. 


and comes to you as fresh, dainty and 


Put up in convenient sized key opening cans. 


Ask your grocer. If not in stock, be will 


order it at your request. 


Drop 8 postal for new edition free ‘‘How tomake good 
things to eat. Libby, MeNeill & Libby, Chicago. 
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“MEAD CYCLE: co. Dept. 81 K. Chicago. 








lend 

often ih gett y orn out ! 

of Mr. Du Bo | _ Beckonings trem 
Little Hands, but ir ws that has 
found thousand t et vers 
throughout the land Hay ou read it? 


, Mr. James L. Hughes, Inspector of Schools, 
ronto, distingu | aut t 


i " rer, and 
educat t, Sa t I) en at 
Chautauqua, \ \I Pa Du Bois of 
I t t t y Ame i writ- 
t \ ) ‘ ! ns and 
} t prea ’ 1 it w lerful 
ould 
1 t 
A ba f pa 4 rche I 
stra 1 l Sr I 5 0k 
seller ma att j 'y the pub 
fisher 


John D. Wattles & Co. 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

















6000 BIC CYCLES :: 


4 chance lasts 
rT inapec : 


stalorue free 
AG ENTS make 


No capital 


’ forwarded upon application. 


York. 


B. & B. 


for shirt waists 


this 1900 wash goods stock contains variety 
of smart shirt waist cottons by the thousand. 
Probably the most extensive ever brought 
together. 
One thing we’re sure of—it’s a 
of which prettiness is a feature. 
Clever things for clever dressers, 


collection 


New American Dimities, 1oc., 12 4c, 

New American Percales, 121%. © 

New Ginghams, 1oc., 1§c. 

Choice Imp orted Madras-—shirt waist and 
shirting styles—25§c., 30c., 35c.,—and an as- 
sortment at 20¢€.,—you'll be pleasantly sur- 


prised at. 
Finest new imported Madras and novelties 


—bD. and J. Anderson’s—best produced— 
4Oc., 45c., §0c. 

New Corded Madras, 35¢. 

New Imported liish Dimities in great 
variety, 20C.,—others at 15c., 18c., 25 


new Wash 
a specially choice variety of 
for exquisite 


General range of 
$1.40, including 
dainty dressy 


(soods, 5c. to 
cottons gowns, 
25c. to 7§c. 

Give wus an idea f tehat ‘au vou teanl 
sample 


mess of £ ret ét vy i foo 


BOGGS & BUHL 


Dept. S. T. Allegheny, Pa. 
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AND EXPENSES can 


be made EV 
A 


aay 

ou Can Make Big api 

with our Exhibition Outfit, 

™ We furnish Talking Ma- 

chine, Aaneetiiten Posters, Admission Tickets and 

Book of Instructions telling you how to conduct the busi- 
ness, how to make $10.00 to $30.00 every day 

MacHines $5, $10 ano $12- ExniBiTiON OurFiTS, $23.75. 


For full particulars cut this notice out and mailto us. Address 


Sears, Roebuck & Co. (!nc.), Chicago, tl. 
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| no 
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Our Legacies 


From “ Make thy Way Mine, and Other Poems,” by 


George Klingle 
| some hand is quite still 
‘That we have loved, and kept in Ours 
until 
It grew so cold ; 
If all it held hath fallen from its hold, 


And it can do 
perhaps there are a few 
s that it held fast 


No more, 


Small thread 


Unul the last, 
That we can gather up and weave along 
With patience strong 
In love. If we can take 
But some wee, single thread, for love’s sweet 
sake, 
And ke ep it beaten on the wheel 
A trifle longer; feel 
The same thread in our hands to add unto and 
hold, 


Until grow cold, 
We may take heart above ‘hee wheel and spin 
With weak hands that begin 
those left off, and going on 
Grow strong, 


our own 


Where 


If we bend close 
Just what the threads may be 

Which filled the quiet hands, 

Perhaps some strands 

or so strong, may lie there still, 
our empty hands may fill, 

And even yet 
though our eyes be 


to see 


So golden, 
That we 


Smile, wet. 


2% % 


Tommy’s Mind 


From “ Some Observations of a Fos 


by Jo 


ter Parent,” 


hn Charles Tarver 


yee time ago I was in Cespair at ar. 
riving at any sound knowledge of the 
inner workings of Tommy's mind, 
I should never be allowed to 
vivisect Tommy, and that method being 
inadmissible, | saw no hope of finding out 
why certain things are supremely difficult 
to him, and certain other things present 
difficulty whatever. Cock- per- 
tell me that there is some want of 
| skill in my own way of dealing with Tom. 
my's difficulties ; but on comparing notes 
with my colleagues, I find that I am not 
singular in my experience. 
An acquaintance of mine once had the 
honor of personally conducting a distin. 


sure 


sons 


guished Celestial over an E-rglish arsenal, 


The party traversed range after range of 
shops filled with every imaginable lathe 
drill and plane; wheels whirled over- 


head, driving bands spread ubiquitous; 
about in pails, 
its destination by cranes; 
red-hot metal were wound out of 
long furnaces on to drums, and_ then 
welded by steam-hammers into the struc- 
ture of Ioo ton guns; but of all these 
things the presumably intelligent visitor 
took no heed,-—he all with the 


inolten steel was conveyed 
and swung to 
bars of 


surveyed 


same imperturbable politeness and_ the 
same smile of innocence. At last the 
party found themselves in a large shop, 
whose further end was formed by a_ Trick 
wall, in the gable of which was a doorway 
some twenty feet from the ground, un- 
provided with a ladder or staircase. It 
opened into a loft used for storing timber, 


and through it planks used to be lowered 
‘ ; he ] ° 
into the shop when required. On observ- 


ing this doorway, the Celestial visitor be- 


trayed signs of violent excitement. He 
called the interpreter, and asked a ques 
tion, his first question ; it was, whether 
through that door the workmen entered 
and left the works. Now, as my acquaint 
ance observed, what can have been going 
on in the mind of that Chinaman ? 

To this day, after twenty years’ experi 
ence of Tommy's difficulties, the process 
by which he has arrived at some prodi- 
gious blunder is often equally mys 
terious to me. 1 feel at times that I 
know no more about his mind than I do 
about the mind of a Chinaman. There 
fore I look for great things from the fur 
ther development of Réntgen rays ; the} 
are only in their infancy at present. I 
hope to live long enough to see the inside 
of Tommy's head, when he is in the act 


of doing a I 
white sheet, 


atin exercise, , cted on 4 
enormously magnified ; then 
we shall discover minute points of impor 
tant organs not coming into contact at the 
right moment, or losing and en 


their way 
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and we shall send for the surgeon, who 
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countering the papilla of other organs ; | in an able fashion with all the problems | 
| which may be submitted to him, not only | 


vill readjust the internal mechanism of with questions of nominative and accusa- | 
Vv - . 


Tommy's head, and make a genius of him, 
as easily as he now cuts out his tonsils, 
and with equal lightness of heart. 

It has been my habit for many years to 
investigate the origin of Tommy's mis- 
takes, and not summarily to ascribe them 
to carelessness or want of application ; 
because, granted that Tommy's object is 
to get through his work with the least 
yossible amount of exertion, there remains 
the further question, Why do some things 
apparently demand more exertion of him 
than others, while to his teacher they ap- 
pear equally easy or equally difficult ? 
Why, for instance, in spite of diagrams, 
illustrations, explanations, cajolements, 
menaces, bodily torture, can no boy be 
trusted to remember the difference be- 
tween latitude and longitude? Why does 
he invariably describe the one in the 
terms of the other? Why does he find 
the fourth proposition of the First Book 
of Euclid insuperably difficult, and pass 
gaily through the eighth? Why cannot 
even intelligent boys translate the future 
partic iple and gerundive in Latin, though 
the same boys may make no difficulty 
about the far more complicated ‘‘ quomi- 
nus’’ and **quin’’ ? Why does Tommy 
prefer being called bad names, buffeted 
and smitten for months together, rather 
than dissect a sentence to find its subject, 
though he knoves the process perfectly 
well, and is equally well aware of the 
direful conseque ices of neglecting to ap- 
ply it? Iam n‘t speaking of those long 
terrible sentences: invented by young ex- 
aminers, in which the subject is itself a 
sentence buried beneath a mass of co- 
ordinate and subordinate clauses, adverbs, 
and epithets, but of such a simple sen- 
tence ‘‘in the garden lay the dog,”’ 
where the average Tommy, 
year, translates ‘‘ the 
nem.’ 

In short, Tommy's mind deals with the 
concrete, and with isolated facts, rather 
than with abstractions and the relations of 
facts. On every asion, he 
relies on memory rather than reason... . 


as 


after 
by ** Cie 


vear 


dog ’” 


each and Oc’ 

The essential difference between sound 
teaching and ‘cram depends ulti- 
mately upon the fact that the former de- 
velops a capacity for dealing with the 
relations of facts : the latter, temporarily, 
asarule, but in a very few cases, perma- 
nently impresses facts upon the memory, 
without enlarging the comprehension of 
them. 
himself to cram, and every possible 
of pressure even now, and 


fommy, in his early years, lends 
form 
by persons 
who profess to distrust cramming, is put 
upon his teacher to cram him. It is im 
possible, for instance, to dazzle a parent 
or the governor of a school by a display 
of Tommy successfully grappling with the 
difficulties of a Latin exercise ; but much 
honor may be gained by putting him on a 
platform spouting Shakespeare in studied 
attitudes. . . . 

| have not in a few cases observed that 
the possession of a powerful rote-memory 
has been a distinct drawback to ‘Tommy, 
Ihave known him long delayed in the 
process of learning to read, because he 
could repeat with accuracy whatever had 
been read to him. I have known him 
infallible in remembering the translation 
of a short story without being able to fit 
the individual English words to their 
French or Latin equivalents. I have even 
known him—this is a solitary case—able 
to write out from memory with absolute 
accuracy, after twenty minutes’ prepara- 
tion, two whole octavo pages of a French 
book, of whose meaning he was totally 
ignorant, 

I see you beginning to look very grave, 
Madam ; you are dying to ask me whether 
I consider it wrong to develop the mem- 
ory. Not atall; but there are two kinds 
of memory,—the one which I have just 
been describing is showy, of great prac ti- 
cal utility to actors and professors of reci- 
lation, but by itself of little value in the 
ordinary concerns of life. The 


. memory 
which we wish to « ultivate is the 


memory 
of facts, whether in language, or in sci- 


€nce, or in business. A man whose mind 


oo stored with facts, and who is in the 
abit of considering the significance of 
those facts, and their 


. possible com bina- 
tions \ 


ith other facts, is prepared to deal 





tive. To be able to quote a page of 
French prose is of no practical utility to 


Tommy unless he can and does analyze | 


the relations of the words in that page ; 
and he more nearly approaches the stan- 
dard of being a scholar if he can remem- 
ber that a certain word is used with an 
unusual signification on a particular page 


of a book that he has read than if he can | 
say the whole book off by heart from be. | 


ginning to end. It is the recording, not 
the reciting, memory that is useful ; uni- 
ted with certain other faculties, it gives us 
our inventors, Our Composers, our suc- 
cessful men of business. Some persons 
have it so strongly as to use it uncon- 
sciously, and to inscribe to intuition or a 
flash of genius what is really the rapid 
adjustment of recorded knowledge to un- 
foreseen circumstances. 


It's Scrofula 


Those little kernels in the 
neck! Has your child ever 
hadthem? You know some- 
times they swell, become 
painful, soften, and end in 
ascar. Give such a child 


just as soon as the kernels 
appear. The little swell- 
ings will grow less and less 
and soon will disappear alto- 
gether. Continuethe Emul- 
sion until the child has good 
flesh and a healthy color. 


soc. and $1.00, all druggists. 
SCOTT & BOWNE, Chemists, New York, 





Do You Want a Buggy > 


If you have any use for a fine open or top buggy, 


surrey, phaeton, or spring wagon, at the lowest price 


ever heard of, a price that will surprise you, privilege 


of free trial and payable after received, cut this notice 
out and mail to Sear: 


and they 


» Rornuck, & Co., Chicago, IIL, 
will mail you their very latest and extremely 
interesting vehicle offer and special cata 


SOOSSHSSSOSSSOOOSOOD 


The New Helps for Primary Teachers 


Appearing every week exclusively in The Sunday School Times. 


Novel in plan, unequaled in widely representative 
scope, and easily within the reach of all. 
R. GEORGE H. ARCHIBALD, tx conference with seven other expert Primary teachers 
and students of child nature, prepares these new helps. 
co-workers prepare, in the light of rich experience in child study and Bible study, what are, 
beyond question, the most noteworthy Primary helps anywhere obtainable. 
plan is novel, and is creating much comment. 


opportunity not to be missed 


What results to seck, 
the way for the lesson 
truth. 
illustrations. 


Those Who Do the Work 


George H. Archibald, Montreal; Bertha F. 
EK. 


Stock, Connecticut ; Annie S. Harlow, Pennsylvania. 


A Month’s Free Tria 


G. H. Archibald, 


Canada ; 


Sch« ol Times. 


[ Subscription rates on page 142 in this issue.) 


John D. Wattles & Co., 1031 Walnut Street, 








The Helps Point Out Clearly 


story. 
A summary of the lesson steps. 


In order to introduce more widely than ever the remarkable new Primary helps, 
the Publishers will be glad to send to any Primary teacher a copy of The 
every week for one month ( four issues) five of 
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The Best 
Washing Powder. 


Cleans Everything from Cellar to Garret 


‘The Singer No. 15. 


DOUBLE LOCK-STITCH. 

OSCILLATING SHUTTLE. 
A sewing-machine specially adapted for highe 
speed operation, producing greatest quantity of 
fine stitching, and requiring least effort by the 
operator. Has unusually large bobbin for lower 
thread and finest adjustment in all mechanical 
movements. Greatest range of work and lightest 
running lock-stitch sewing-machine in the world. 
Every genuine machine carries the trade-mark. 





Sold on Instaiments. 


You can try one Free. 





SINGER SEWING-MACHINES ARE MADE AND SOLD ONLY BY 


Old machines taken in exchange. 
THE SINCER MANUFACTURING 


Co. 
OFFICES IN EVERY CITY IN THE WORLD. 
‘*Through the Hesperian Gardens of the West ’’ 
Runs the Luxurious | 
“« Sunset Limited ” 
The Finest Thing 


And its Destination 
Famed the 


are those Delightful 
World Round 


Summer Lands of 


Sunset Limited 


“ California ” 
on Wheels alifornia 
Special through trains consisting of sleeping and dining cars leave New York every Saturday and luesday, 
connecting directly with the ** Sunset Limited ’’ at New Orlean 
For full information, free illustrated pamphlets, maps, and time-tables, also lowest rates, sleeping-car tickets, 





| xg 


and baggage checked, apply to 


Southern Pacific Co., 349 Broadway, or 1 Battery Place (Washincton Building), New York; or 
R. J. Smith, Agent, 109 S. Third Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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At quarterly meetings, he and his 


Mr. Archibald’s 


To have the aid of these skilled workers is an 
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Suggested starting-points. A central thought. 


How to prepare 
Ilow to tell the lesson story. 


How to emphasize the central 


Blackboard 


wv 


Where to obtain pictures on the lessons. 


Vella, Massachusetts ; 
P. St. John, New York ; 


Alice Jacobs, Illinois ; 
Allen, Alabama ; 


Mrs. 
Minnie Lucy G. 


Many thousands of Primary teachers, and others, will 
receive a specimen copy of this issue of The Sunday 


Sunday School Times 


charge. A postal-card request is enough. 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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GOPVRIGHT 
“°TIS LOVE THAT MAKES THE 


WORLD 
but 


SAPOLIO 


that brightens it, Sapolio is a solid cake of 
Scouring Soap, Try it, 


go round,”’ 


Burpee’ “Daylight -tresn from Japan 


Most Showy of all Annual Climbing Vines | 


This pew DOLICHOS, discovered in 
Japan, is now tiretintroduced in America ex- 
clusively by us. The seed can be obtained 
nowhere else. Of tall, quick growth, the at- 
tractive vines ciing to any support and 800n 
besome covered with immense ciusters of 
SNow-WHiIrkE flowers and silvery s6e-d-pods. 
Editors and experts pronounce it the most beauti- 
ful, profase-flowering, hardy annual elimbtar vine, 











It will delig ht all beyond every expectation. Liberal pkta, 
10 cts. ; 3 for 25 cts. ; or 40 cts. per oz. 
LEMOINE’S GIANT. Twelve 


Heliotrope. thousand flowers _in a single cluster; 

most lovely and intensely fragrant. Per pkt. lv cts. 

; A mixture of all the most beautifal new 
Begonias. free-flowering, named varieties, as grown 
at FoRDHOOK FarRMs. Pkt. lv cts. 

FORDHOOK FAMOUS etock of truly Mammoth- 

Verbena. flowered Verbenas—all bright colors, Per pkt. 10 cts 

buys all the above, and also a full-size pac ket each of 

cts. the gorgeous, new fringed Hyprip DIANTHU ew Covent 

Garden GyPsopHIL A,—Fordhook finest Mire NONETTEB, 

New starred and fringed PHLOXES,—Graceful new STELLA SUNFLOWER, 
and SALVIA SPLENDENS. 

gw With each collection we ond, FREF, acopy of Burpee’s New 

*Vest-Pocket’’? Guide to culture of all flowers raised from seed 

a in, ohare h, mention this paper, and we will 

FREE. send tEK, 4 full-size packet of the curious new 

“SNAP Deacon" Sweet P&a, unlike all others 

Burpee’s Farm Annual for 1900 

the largest trial grounds in America. Tells about all the Best Sreps 

for 1900. Usefu) Leaflets and New Vest-Pocket 


Written at Forpso0o0Kk FARMS, 
THAT GROW, including some valuable ‘NEW CREATIONS" 
Guides to Succe a8, free to customers. 

The National Prize Garden (in Michigan), that won seven hundred and fifty dollars cash prizes inthe 
ere at American Agriculturist contest, was planted exclusively with Burpee’s Standard Seeds. 

@#™ Every one who would grow choice vegetables or most beautiful flowers should carefully study. eer 
Leading American Seed Catalogue.’’ Write TO-DAY (a4 postal card willdo). Itis EE! 


W. ATLEE BURPEE & CO., Seed Growers, Philadelphia, Pa. 











Love’s Labor Lost by many a woman who strives to 
please her household, and works herself to death in the 
effort. If the house does not look as helene as a pin, ie 
gets the blame—if things are upturned while heuse- | 
cleaning goes on—why, blame her again. One re medy 
is within her reach. It she uses Sapolio everything will 
look clean, and the reign of house-cleaning disorder will 
be quickly over No. 28. 


PACA 


AAPA. 




















Three FAVORITE and Most POPULAR 


FLOWER PANSIES, 


SWEET PEAS, 
Nasturtiums. 

Made to introduce our Flower Beeds ; 

THAT GROW-—to new customers. : 


>. 















Always cheaper 
in the end than any seeds 
that only cost half as much, 
Tested, true to name, fresh and 
reliable. Always the best. Ask 
for Ferry’s—take no others, 
Write for 1900 Seed Annual. 
D. M, FERRY & ©O., 
— Mich. 
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Unnatural Hunger 


A Sure Sign of Hidden Dyspepsia 





‘It ; necessary to eat dinner at 11 o’clock,”” 
us Mri ( . Ollma 11231 | on St., Rock- 

ford, Ill., ‘‘in ord to trength to prepare 
the noonday meal for tl! family 

“While | was drinking coftee I felt so faint | 
at 11 o'clock that I was unable to proceed with 
the work unless I had luncl If In ed the 
11 o'clock meal, I ' ked th a severe 

I ida 

ly <« p t t i ht 

great blotche py f und I 1 
so ner I could n it a 
tit und uld i t I more 
tired than i! | 

Our grocer called 1 ittention one day to 
Postum Cereal Coffee | W ibout three 
years ago I imn quit the e of coffee 
and took up Postum | r it prepared properly. 
The change produced a remarkable result. In 
a week or two lw to lea off the 11 
o'clock lunch and tal 
way with the rest of the fam 
complexion d ypeared and a nat 
ion took its place Now Lea 
until night without a meal, if 1 de 
headache or inconvenience of any kind ippears, 
I sleep so ! y trouble, 
which wast! ] ‘ ly disap- 
peared 

“A lady friend y ! mmended to 
Postum, und a ort til Liter t 1 me 
disgusted th it, for it had no taste. I aske 
her if she boiled it caref 
ther il 1, ( i . lt 
in reply to 1 
one he ping t 
to her that she must two hea 
to the cup, and let it l long e1 
next time I saw her ‘ tid ( 1 | 
regularly, and liked it ry 1 indeed 
that it had made a great cha 1] 
and the health of one or ¢ membe of 
family.”’ 

It seems plain, from this experiment, that one 
is justified in the infere e that coftes in actual 
poison to many huma 
sorts of ciscase 1} r 

to abandon the coffee and use Post 
Coffee, which is sold by all grocers at 


25 cents a package. 


The Sunday Schov! ‘Times intends to adu 





it only advertise, 





PANSI ES 1 Pkt. of all the largest flowering 


and giant varicties, the best 
strain in existence, 
1 Pkt. of Eckfords 


SWEET PEA new and best named 


and giant Flowering varieties. 
NASTURTIUM 1 Pkt. of all the 
choicest colors 
of every known good sort.—The Best. = 
FOR ONLY 6 CENTS in stamps and the adddress of two friends who grow F lone rs, 
we willsend one full-size packet of each variety, postpaid, to 
any address, including free copy of the hz andsome st up-to-date catalogue published, devoted 
exclusively to Flower Seeds. This is a bona-fide offer made to introduce our Seeds to new 
customers and positively only one collection sold to any one person. Satisfaction guaranteed 


or mouey refunded, S. Yy. HAINES & co 105 Boston Block, 
29 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNA, ; 
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Sweet Peas— 
Over 50 varieties of the best European and American named sorts. 
Perfected Royal Show Pansies— 
Over 100 colors and markings, all the finest European varieties 
and largest flowering strains. 
Nasturtiums Dwarf— 
The best ever produced, and not surpas 
color and brilliant effects 
One full-sized packetof each variety for only @ efs#, and addresses 
of two of your flower loving friends, will alsv include a copy of “ Floral 
Culture,” which tells how to grow flowers from seeds, and the 
daintiest catalogue published, devoted exclusively to flower seeds. 


ed for gorgeousness of 











It offers a wider choice of 


With the help of our catalogue. 
vehicles, harness, robes, blankets and horse accessories 
than cealers carry in stock, at prices lower than any dealer 
can quote. We are carriage and 
harness makers on a big scale, with 
every facility for turning out the 
best work at the least cost. 


You Save the Difference 


between the maker’s and the 
dealer’s price when you buy from 


FE 
g us. Money returned and freight 
paid both ways If you are not 


satisfied with your purchase, Write for the catalogue—it’s free 


THE COLUMBUS CARRIAGE & HARNESS CO., Columbus, Ohio. 

















The New and 
« Improved 
a contain a th 


Irwin Bath cabinets 


or Vapor 
ent new 





B. calth and MANUFACTURING co., IDs Chambers St., "Hew York , 


AMERICAN 


Fire Insurance Company, 
| Nos. 308 and 310 Walnut Street, Philadeiphia. 


' The Railroad and the Dictionary 


that are ld, he ivertisement of a party not having good « 
pubiushers will retund tu subscribers any money that they lose there vy 


SEND TO | 


H. 0" Neill «& Co., New York, 


‘neral me rchandise 


nent trustworths Shon ywever, an a 











j fully prote oat ter ’ nly perfect Bath Ca i 
are a tely the y ( ts aut ally « ted t 
yourself with d 
are sel rifyin | 
by fresh heat, ca " ’ } 
efiect Bet r I l | 
proved heat appara 
( , pla f mda 
cate P / / ‘ J , t , 
h os fa J ] 2 ip > 4 
aiat 
- The Most Complete L ine of Bath Cabinets in the Ww orld. 
Newest De vernents and P m 2 
to § / iret woh 5 mpc er ot A Sasa wy? 1 hath Cabinet aces ”" 
2 the f. Special prices where we have no repre entat We \ tter 
for same money than AG one teware * atch-penny method bb 
ENTS WANTEI 


ymimercial 





, 


| 


March 3, 1909 











ONESTY is the best 
policy.” Nobody 
contradicts it. 

Your dealer can get lamp. 
chimneys that almost never 
break from heat, or those that 
break continually. Which does 
he get? Which do you get? 

Macbeth's ‘‘ pearl top"’ and ‘* pearl 
glass’'’ are tough against heat; not 
one in a hundred breaks in use. The 
glass is clear as well as tough. They 
are accurate, uniform. 

Be willing to pay more for chimneys 
that last till they rot, unless some acgj- 


dent happens to them, 


Our “ Index’ describes a/2 lamps and their 
proper chimneys. With it you can always order 
the right size and shape of chimecy for any lamp, 
We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it, 


Address Macseru, Pi:tsburgh, Pa, 
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STATEMENT 
OF THE 


TRAVELERS 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Chartered 1863. (Stock.) 


Insurance 


3ATTERSON, 


Life and Accident 


JAMES G. Pres't 
Hartford, Conn, January 1, 1200 


Paid-Up Capital, $1,000,000 


Total Assets . . $27,760,511.56 
Total Liabilities . 23,739,827.61 
|e ess Se ty to) 

neege Soouette 0) $4,020,68 3.95 


STATISTICS TO DATE 








Lire DEPARTMENT 
Life Insurar in for $100 334,554.00 
New Lite Insurance w n in 1899 17 ,165,686.00 
Insurance on installment plan at commuted value 
Retu holde 1 1899 $1,522 ,417.06 
Retu i 4, 16,039,380.95 

AccIDENT Drpar1 T 
Number A nt Claims paid in 1 15,386 
Wh esent Accident ( 1 339,636 
Ret { y-h r 1809 $1,227 ,977.34 
Re it y-l 1594, 23,095,539.94 
ToTats 

Returned to Pol y-holders in 1899. . $2,750,394,40 
Returned to P holders e 


864 .... 39,734,920.89 


SYLVESTER C. DUNHAM, Vice-Pres’t 


JOHN E. MORRIS, Secretary. 
H. J. MESSENGER, A tuary 
EDWARD V. PRESTON, Sup't of Agencies. 
J. B. LEWIS, M.D., Surgeon and Adjust 


INVESTMENTS 


No class of securities has been 
less subject to depreciation than 
real-estate mortgages. They are 
the safest and most reliable of 


| any class of investments. 


| 
| 


For more than twenty-one 


| years we have sold our carefully 


selected real-estate first mort- 
gages to a great number of inves- 
tors, without loss to a single one. 

We now offer a choice selec- 
tion of first mortgages from the 


|rich black-waxy belt of Texas 


Mailed 


Room 32 


Turkish Thermal ANd contiguous Territory of 


Oklahoma, guaranteeing princi- 
pal and 


» 6% INTEREST 


Our pamphlet and list of loans 
furnish full descriptive particu- 


lars, and will be sent upon 
request. 


& ENO INV. CO. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


THE BUNNELL 
Bullitt Building, 


| A Dakota Real Estate f rtgage 
7 2% ar u “Ps ressive n Rel- 
rences furaiched. Bi. richton, Lauedon, 8. Daa 

anywhere for a one-cent stamp. Address 


New York. 


— 


321, Grand Central Station, 


1 credit be inadvertently inserted, the 
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